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‘Sleep in Peace and Wake in Joy.’—scorr. 


Many people do not realise that Insomnia is sometimes 
caused by a deranged condition of the Stomach. But 
it is so. A dose (or two, if necessary) of 


‘FRUIT 


will Lring relief, and often give to frail and weary man 
that sweet oblivion so nourishing to the brain, so 
preventive of nervous disorders. 


‘O gentle slce5, Nature’s so/t nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
that thou no more wit weigh my evliis down and steep my 
senses in ‘or: 


‘And such is human life, so gliding on, It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 


CAUTION. - Ex.smine the ca‘sule, and sce that it ts marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 
Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Limited, ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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The glorious possibilities of the every variation of tempo, enabling 
Angelus Player-Pianos have beer ‘ the performer to answer perfect y 
still further increased by the recent the technical, intellectual, and 
invention of this wonderful expres- emotional demands of the most 
sion device called the Melodant. siinple or difficult music, preserving 
The Melody is made by its use to its marked time and true character, 
predominate over the accompani- but admitting of rhythmic varia- 
ment and each note in the central . . tions which give distinction and 
or inspired of tle composition = impart individua ality to the 
given its full value. Itseems hardly - performances. Other exclusive 
credible that so human-like an i , 3 devices of the Angelus, such as 
effect can be obtained, but the 4 : the Melody Buttons and 


Diaphrag.n Pneumatics, all 
combine to render it the pre- 


of the two hands of the pianist are 


AS PURCHASED BY ROYALTY AND THE WORLD'S GREATEST MUSICIANS. 


The ANGELUS maintains its extraordinary SUCCESS an¢ POPULARITY, which are undoubtedly due to its 
Artistic Supremacy and Moderate Prices. A Masterpiece of Inventive Genius, its consiructive p: inciples 
being fully protected by Patents. The pioneer of all piano-players, often imitated, but never equalled. 


combines all the greatest features of the two world-renowned instruments 


THE ANGELUS- BRINSMEAD PLAYER- PIANO in one case Theresult is unrivalied touch, tone, and expression, 


with the maximum of reliability. The Angelus is also embedied in pianos of other eminent makers. The 
(n Cabinet Form) will play any Grand or Upright Piano, is adjusted and removed from the 


ANGELUS PIANO- PLAYER Piano in a mement. Beautiful in design and appearance, it contains all the exclusive a , 


which have mide th: Angelus supreme. Xindly call, or write for illustrated Catalogue, 


HERBERT MARSHALL, "233; Regent strect, London, 
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The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XXXVI.—CAPTAIN FRANCIS FORESTER 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


‘‘ There’s a panorama for you!” Captain Forester enthusiastically 
exclaimed as we drove along the road just by the place which used 
to be Lord Aylesford’s. Away to the right was Shoby Scholes, 
ancient residence of the monks who knew well how to pick the best 
sites for their habitations, and beyond it, mile after mile, was a sea 
of grass interspersed with fences of all shapes and sizes: a country 
which forms the nearest approach to Paradise a keen hunting man 
can imagine. The district is well described in the Badminton Hunt- 
ing volume. ‘‘ But the pick of the Quorn country iscertainly to be 
got from Melton. Shoby Scholes and Lord Aylesford’s are the 
great coverts near by; the first a close-grown dell, the latter a covert 
of gorse and broom of some twenty or thirty acres; ‘rare things’ 
had Dick Christian seen from here over to Oakham in the Cottesmore 
country or to Belvoir. Wartnaby Stone-pits is another famous 
place, only four miles from headquarters. There were fearful fences 
hereabouts in the old days: spiked gates, mortised rails, and all 
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manner of devilries. The owner used to say ‘There never were but 
two men fit to come out hunting—Lord Alvanley, who walked 18 
stone, and Quarley Wilson—they were the only men that ever rode 
straight across my farm.’ Farther on is Cossington Gorse from 
which if the fox breaks across the old Roman road between Leicester 
and Newark, over the Hoby and Thrussington lordships to Shoby 
Scholes, you will get such a gallop over such a country as you will 
find nowhere else, men say, even in the Shires. When the Quorn 
meet at Six Hills about six miles from Melton, you get the pick of 
all the best coverts: those aforesaid, Thrussington Gorse and Wolds, 
Walton Thorns (rich in memories of historic gallops), Cossington 


SAXELBYE PARK-—-THE RESIDENCE OF CAPTAIN FORESTER 


Gorse and Mr. Craddock’s Spinney. Northwards, still towards 
Widmerpool, you come on the plough, fairly light, but with blind 
fences. But from the Curate’s Gorse or from the neighbourhood of 
Parson’s Thorns you may get into the Belvoir Vale at its very finest 
part.” The names will recall so many pleasant memories to those 
who have ridden over the country that the reminiscence must be 
welcome; and it is over this dominion that Captain Forester rules. 
His father hunted, if not with any great diligence; but it is easy 
for believers in heredity to understand how Captain Forester came 
by his devotion to the chase. One of the most famous hunting men 
of a bygone generation was Cecil Forester, created in 1821 the first 
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Baron Forester, member of a family which was granted by Henry 
VIII the privilege of remaining covered in the Royal presence. Lord 
Forester was the grand-uncle of the present Master of the Quorn, 
and his great-grandfather was the famous Lord Darlington, the 
Master of his day. Many readers may be familiar with a picture 
of the old Earl and his foxhounds, painted before the battle of 
Waterloo. He sits in a very big saddle on a short-necked grey 
horse with rather a loaded shoulder, seven of the pack, presumably 
favourite hounds, grouped around him; and those acquainted with 
the lore of the chase know how much he did in his day and how 


CAPTAIN FORESTER ON NUNSUCH II AT A MEET AT KIRBY GATE, NOVEMBER 1906 


ardently his son followed in his footsteps. His great-grandson, the 
subject of this sketch, was born in 1860, and went in due course to 
Eton, where he played football, which was a terribly rough game at 
the time. Broken bones were common, and neither he nor anyone 
else was surprised when one day he fractured his leg. The family 
lived at this time at Somerby, and here he gratified his love of the 
great game in which he was to achieve distinction, till in 1881 he 
was gazetted to the 3rd Hussars. With them he served till 18go, 
part of the time in Ireland; and it need scarcely be said in what way 
his winters and springs were occupied. 

Irish hunting, indeed, appealed to him strongly. In 1889, 
while quartered at Ballincollig, Mr. Forester was Master and 
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Huntsman of the regimental pack of foxhounds, which hunted 
over what was formerly known as the “ Muskerry”’ country. If 
somewhat rough to get about, and difficult or well-nigh impossible 
to stop, it was nevertheless a capital country in which to graduate. 
The Master can recall during that season two experiences as unique 
as ever happened to a huntsman. The hounds had been out early 
cubbing not far from Cork, and, after a long morning with little 
result, succeeded in marking a fox to ground close to the banks of 


MRS. FORESTER 


the River Lee. The opposite end of the drain to that which the 
fox entered was in the river bank, and the river happened to be 
bank-high in flood. Thinking that the fox would not get far up the 
drain in consequence of the water, the terrier was put in, the idea 
being when he reached the fox to dig down to him. In less than a 
minute, however, both fox and terrier came up in the middle of the 
river like two corks! The fox climbed out, stopped to shake him- 
self—although the pack were within a few yards of him—and then 
proceeded to make for a high wall into the field. Over this he 
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dropped, the hounds within a yard of his brush. But he balanced 
himself, succeeded in jumping to the top, and as not one hound 
could reach anywhere near it, he of course had got clean away by 
the time the Master had the pack round by a gate. Needless to 
say there was no cub. 

There are some very large caves near Ballincollig called the 
“ovens,” and the foxes of course use them freely. One evening 
towards the end of the season, after a very long draw, the hounds 
got well away after a fox from a small place, and with a screaming 
scent looked like bringing off a gallop. After going about one and 


CAPTAIN FORESTER ON BARNETBY AT A MEET OF THE QUORN HOUNDS 
AT BEEBY, FEBRUARY 1908 


a half miles, and close to the vicinity of these caves, the Master 
suddenly lost sight of the hounds. The cry ceased, and riding on 
forward quickly to make sure, Captain Forester caught a glimpse of 
a hound who suddenly disappeared under a hillock. Getting to the 
spot, he found an entrance to the caves open, and jumping off his 
horse, and putting his head and shoulders in the hole, he could hear 
the hounds baying the fox right up the cave in the very bowels of 
the earth. It took quite two hours to get the hounds out. The 
Master kept blowing down the cave, and as they tired and came 
back one by one, pulled them out, in the end getting them all. He 
was naturally very anxious at first until he had secured several, 
for he knew the great extent of these caves, 
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When he left the service be became Master of the Limerick 
Foxhounds, a position which he filled with great satisfaction to all 
concerned in the seasons of 1891-2 and 1892-3; and then he took 
over the Old Berkshire. For a season he lived at Kineton, but soon 
after his marriage in 1894, to the eldest daughter of Sir Powlett 
Milbank, he made his residence in Yorkshire, at Pilmore Hall, 
Hurworth, having purchased the estate, and for a time occupied 
himself with the breeding of pedigree cattle. This apparently in 
the course of a short time struck him as rather poor fun, the animals 
being unable to gallop or jump, and he made no prolonged attempts 


QUORN SIRE HOUNDS 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


to gain distinction in such a field of industry. Never a very keen 
shot, he had, however, a taste for fishing, and in 1894 had the 
luck to get a 32lb. salmon from the Blackwater in Ireland, the 
heaviest fish taken from the river that year. 

But it is in his capacity of Master of the Quorn—a position of 
importance, it need scarcely be said, second to none in the hunting 
world—that Captain Forester chiefly arouses interest. The present 
is his fourth year, he having taken the hounds over when Captain 
Burns Hartopp surrendered them in 1905. Saxelbye Park, in the 
centre of the cream of the Monday country, is his residence, the 
kennels being some five miles off; and if one wants to see a near 
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approach to what the perfection of a hunting establishment should 
be, and is fortunate enough to have the opportunity of inspecting 
the Quorn kennels, he will find something which is in all respects a 
model. Captain Forester’s experience in various countries has natu- 
rally taught him how things should be done; and a good Master 
makes good servants. It is a delight to the man who is fond of 
hounds—and it is to be feared that some hunting men are not fond 
of them—to visit these kennels. 

“* We'll have them all out first and then look at one or two separ- 
ately,” Captain Forester says. We take our place on the flags, the 


THE QUORN BITCHES 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


door is opened, and out come the young entry with a rush, their 
sterns waving as they look up into the Master’s face, though their 
attention is occasionally diverted by the bits of biscuit which the 
huntsman throws tothem. It is difficult to come near to realising to 
the full their make and shape as they are thus seen together ; so they 
are sent in again, and one by one the pick of the youngsters reappear. 
One is not in the least surprised to hear how many of them have 
taken prizes, but feels, on the contrary, that several of those who have 
missed them have only done so because there were “not enough to 
go round.” The Master’s eye lights up as he pats the head of some 
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hound who has already succeeded in showing that he inherits the 
strong points of his distinguished ancestry. 

A move through the gate and we inspect the bitches. One of 
them has a swollen face. She ran into her fox and the cub got ina 
good bite before he succumbed. There is one dog among them ; he, it 
seems, has a tendency to make himself so unpleasant to his brethren 
that they have banded together to resent it, so for the present he 
takes up his residence with the ladies. Then we see the old hounds, 
heroes of many characteristic Quorn runs, though during Captain 
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Forester’s mastership there has been nothing of a very sensational 
character. Seven and eight mile points are not infrequent, and the 
man who is not satisfied with them at the pace a Quorn field gallops 
must indeed be hard to please; but it chances that they have had 
none of those exceptional days which live in the history of the 
chase. The only thing lacking in the kennels, or rather in connec- 
tion with them, is more space, and if this is to be got it certainly 
will be, for Captain Forester is essentially a houndman, earnestly 
bent on neglecting nothing that is essential. He was not precisely 
satisfied with the-state of affairs when he assumed the mastership ; 
now, fastidious as he may be, and high as his ideal is, he admits that 
things are getting into shape and that he has ‘‘a decent pack of 
hounds.” 
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So we go to the stables. His own special horses are for the 
most part at Saxelbye ; most of these at the kennels are of course 
ridden by the servants, though there are a few which the Master 
rides himself, and all are good enough for any purpose. It is in the 
end, he maintains, cheapest to get good horses; it is the common 
ones that go light: the blood ’uns keep their condition. Many of 
them have run with success in hunt races. One, Topthorn, has 
performed at Liverpool, but it is presently at Saxelbye when we 
return there that he shows me about as good a lot as a Master ever 
had the extreme satisfaction of starting the season with. 

Here is Moonlighter by Skeddadle, the gx0d horse who won the 
big steeplechase in Paris for Mrs. Childe of Kinlet-—where not long 
since I had the gratification of renewing old acquaintance with him. 


THE BRIDGE AT ROCKLIFFE 


Moonlighter had practically won the Ladies’ Purse at Melton when 
he unfortunately toppled over, and though as a rule the safest of 
jumpers he also fell at the National Hunt Meeting at Warwick last 
spring. Phoenix is a son of Royal Meath, whose performances 
between the flags are memorable, and he you would be inclined 
to think ‘‘ stands out ” until you come to see some of the others. 
Here is a bay on whom Major Arthur Hughes-Onslow, whose 
articles are so much appreciated by readers of this magazine, won a 
race at Loughborough. Captain Forester chanced to discover that 
the horse, a son of Northshampton and Lizette, was consequently 
own brother to Ross—on whom Mason won a race at Newbury after 
he had carried off, amongst other events, the Ewell Handicap 
Steeplechase at Sandown, giving 1st. 1olb. and a year to Tom 
West, second in the National, and for the matter of that he had 
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given 21 lb. and a year to Aunt May at Kempton—and, suspecting 
that Ross’s brother ought to gallop, Captain Forester trained 
him, with the result mentioned. Kenny II, beaten a head for the 
Dundalk Hunt Cup, is another who carries the Master, and there is 
a grand horse by Kirkham, imported from Australiaa few years ago. 
Here too is White Legs Peterhof, by Peter, who won the Ascot 
Hunt Cup, amongst many other races, after stopping to kick on the 
way. At the Melton Show some time since, where Captain Forester 
was judging, he was much pleased with Harry Porter by a son of 
St. Angelo, and having given the horse first prize, afterwards had 
the satisfaction of seeing him win the Farmers’ Steeplechase at the 
Melton Meeting, and showed his appreciation by buying him. ‘“ If 
you want to be with them,” the Master says, ‘‘ you must have 
horses that can gallop, ones that can go along without troubling 
themselves; ” and so it is that, though three hundred or more men 
may assemble at the meet, Captain Forester is rarely bothered with 
a crowd when hounds are once on the line of their fox, given a fair 
scent. One of his very best hunters is Barnetby by Whitehall, a 
horse very inbred to Stockwell, bought from W. Gale during the 
season 1904-5. The Master has ridden him regularly since in his 
best country, and has never had a fall. He also won a steeplechase 
at the Melton Meeting with him. The foot people, he says, are more 
troublesome than the horsemen, but it is usually possible somehow 
or other to dodge pedestrians. Captain Forester enters heart and 
soul into what he undertakes, and it need scarcely be said that those 
who hunt with the Quorn are fortunate. 

It is, of course, as a racing man as well as in his capacity of 
Master of hounds that Captain Forester is notable. In 1894 he was, 
as he describes it, ‘‘ out of a hunting job.” Not long before he had 
broken his thigh badly while riding a race at Punchestown, and for a 
time feared that he would have to give up hunting altogether—happily 
he is now completely cured, except for going just a trifle short—and he 
had inherited the family love of racing as well as of the chase. Lord 
Darlington’s colours had been pink and black stripes, but on the 
death of the late Duke of Cleveland, whose nearest relation Captain 
Forester was, he registered the jacket. His first horse was Jack 
Snipe, a son of Herald and Limosa, trained by Weever, the owner of 
the wonderful old sire who had continued to win races till he was 
13, if not 14, years old. Jack Snipe came out first in the Grove 
Park Two-Year-Old Plate at Warwick, the outsider of the party, 
the favourite being Captain Harry McCalmont’s Jaunting Car; but 
Jack Snipe won comfortably, subsequently carrying off the Stud 
Produce Stakes, a £1,000 race, at the Newmarket July. The follow- 
ing year the colours were borne by a useful filly called Tender 
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and True, who won a £500 Nursery at Manchester, amongst other 
races. She lost her form as a three-year-old, as so many fillies do 
after running well in their first season ; but, as is not so frequently 
the case, she came to hand again next year and won several races. 
She was by the Cambridgeshire winner Veracity, as was another of 
Captain Forester’s horses, Bourton Hill, and both these won races 
at Goodwood in 1898. 

An expensive purchase about this time was Surety by Surefoot, 
who came to a tragic end, having been struck by lightning—not, 
however, before she had produced Uninsured; so that on the whole 


BARNETBY—A TYPICAL QUORN HUNTER 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


it can scarcely be said that her owner was unlucky with her. Lady 
Drake, a daughter of Gallinule and Two of Diamonds, came later, 
in 1902. She began by being just beaten for the Badminton Plate 
at Bath, and she was second also for the Royal Plate at Windsor, 
but scored at Hurst Park and Gatwick. She was bred by Mr. W. B. 
Purefoy, to whom Captain Forester confided his racing fortunes 
on the death of Weever, and the association perhaps naturally 
made him turn his attention to Ireland. There was an idea that 
Lady Drake might win the Two-Year-Old Race at Phoenix Park, 
where, however, she was beaten by Bushey Belle, in receipt of 
weight ; but the journey was nevertheless a fortunate one, as Captain 
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Forester saw Hackler’s Pride, and taking a fancy to her, purchased 
her shortly afterwards. Lady Drake was rather prematurely struck 
out of the Oaks. It was not the first time his eye for a horse had 
done him good service, for at the dispersal sale of the Hampton 
Court stud he picked up a filly by Wedding Day for thirty guineas, 
and though she only measured 14.1, she won a race at Kempton 
from thirteen opponents and was sold to Colonel North for more 
than ten times her cost price. The Widow’s Daughter was another 
that won him races, and St. Moritz, the well-known son of 
Gallinule and Cresta, successfully carried the pink and black stripes 
as a two-year-old. 

Uninsured early on gave proof of ability to gallop. Dumbarton 
Castle, a good horse at the time, and indeed long afterwards, beat 


SAXELBYE PARK PETS 


him as a two-year-old, but the son of Laveno and Surety wound up 
his first season with four consecutive wins, taking the thousand- 
pound Kempton Park Nursery from a field of nineteen, the Hook 
Plate at Sandown, the Free Handicap at Newmarket, with the 
steadier of 8st. 3lb., and the Rangemore Stakes at Derby. As a 
three-year-old his best performance was perhaps a second at Phoenix 
Park, but next year he started off by winning the Lincolnshire 
Handicap with 7st. rolb. It is rather curious to observe, though 
perhaps natural, nevertheless, how often Captain Forester’s horses 
started favourites. Uninsured did so at Lincoln, as also when he 
won at Lewes, and no more than g to 4 was to be had about him 
whcn he carried off the Trial Stakes at Newmarket. 

Hackler’s Pride, the afterwards famous daughter of Hackler 
and Comma, first ran for Captain Forester in the Chesterfield 
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Nursery. She had not won in Ireland, but nevertheless in a field 
of twenty-six she was favourite, and justified the position by 
winning by four lengths, carrying precisely the same weight with 
which Uninsured had won at Lincoln. Next season she was not 
actually favourite for the Cambridgeshire, Kilglass occupying that 
position; but she pressed him in the market, and, as history records, 
won comfortably by three lengths, the favourite third. She was 
essentially an autumn mare. The Cambridgeshire was the first 
race she won as a three-year-old, as the Nursery had been her 
first race as a two. It may be remembered with what confidence 


HACKLER’S PRIDE—DUAL WINNER OF THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


she and a filly trained by Darling, called Niphetos, were backed for 
the City and Suburban; but they neither of them made any show. 
At the Doncaster Meeting of that year she and Niphetos were again 
favourites, Hackler’s Pride being set to give the other 2st. all except 
2 lb., which was more than she could do; but with 8st. ro lb. on 
her back, sharing favouritism with the French horse Caius at 7 to 2, 
she just got home in her second Cambridgeshire by a neck from 
Vril, to whom she was giving 301b.; Nabot third, followed by Caius, 
gst., Delaunay, 3 yrs., 8st. 10 lb., Dean Swift, 3 yrs., 7st. 4]b., and 
eleven others. Hackler’s Pride was, of course, a really good mare. 
As a five-year-old she was out ten times, winning six races (including 
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walks over), and perhaps one of her defeats was no less to her credit 
than her successes, for in the Champion Stakes she ran against 
Pretty Polly, and stuck to her really well at even weights, though, 
of course, Major Eustace Loder’s flying mare beat her without 
trouble at the finish. 

At the sale of the late Sir J. Blundell Maple’s horses in train- 
ing Captain Forester bid for Queen’s Holiday, the daughter of 
Royal Hampton and Cimiez, and had to go to 4,600 guineas to 
obtain her. She had been a brilliant two-year-old. Starting off by 
winning the Molyneux Stakes at Liverpool, she had followed on 
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with the Sudbury Stakes at Derby, and had won three other events, 
including the Richmond Stakes at Goodwood. In her other three 
races she had been second; but as a three-year-old, for her new 
owner, she only collected two small £100 stakes, and a little over 
£1,000 next season. One of her successes, however, was the 
Wokingham, and as she started at 5 to 2 it may be assumed that 
the stable had some money on her. As a four-year-old she ran 
Thrush to a neck, and beat Xeny by a length. Odds of g to 4 were 
laid on her for the Sandringham Stakes at Sandown Park, when she 
went down; but perhaps the chief disappointment experienced with 
her was in the Royal Stakes at Epsom as a five-year-old. Here she 
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was not quite herself, but it was only by a very short head that the 
speedy Rising Falcon had the better of her. 

Another of Captain Forester’s horses, who it is to be feared 
cannot be rated as successful, was Golden Saint, a son of St. Angelo 
and Mouche d’Or. It was constantly hoped that he would do more 
than he did. As a five-year-old he was beaten at Lewes with odds 
of 11 to 4 on him, Mr. George Thursby on a moderate horse of 
Major Edwards’ called St. Kevin doing Mr. Lushington half a 
length ; and at the Bibury Club Meeting he was again beaten, when 
he carried a lot of money, for the Bibury Stakes. He only, in fact, 
scored once in nine attempts that year; but backers had persuaded 
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themselves that he was going to win a good race some day, and 
stuck to him with almost pathetic persistence. . Lord Coventry’s 
Catapult beat him at Bath for the Somersetshire Stakes, when it 
had been hoped that at last his day had come. This year he has 
found his way into selling races, and I remember Captain Forester 
telling me when he let him go after he had won at Kempton Park 
that he was greatly relieved to be rid of him. Here, by the way, he 
beat Uninsured, who descended to plating some time ago. He has 
won once or twice lately ; but, of course, the poor old horse’s day has 
gone. Captain Forester leaves the management of his racehorses 
to a great extent in the hands of his friend Mr. Purefoy, and it need 
scarcely be said that they could not be under more judicious control. 
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At Doncaster last year Captain Forester was attracted by the 
son of St. Frusquin and Maid of the Mint, who was knocked down 
to another of the stable, Mr. A. T. Cunliffe, a partnership horse, 
each having a half share, for 2,100 gns., oddly enough precisely the 
same sum which had been paid for the previous lot, Golden Flight ; 
and the succeeding lot, the son of Gallinule and La Fleéche, since 
called Arc de Triomphe, made more than the two together, 
‘4,700 gns. Mat of the Mint, as the Maid of the Mint colt was 
named, came out at Ascot in the Coventry Stakes when not 
anything like ready, though backers, fearful of missing what might 
be one of the stable good things, took 11 to 2. Captain Forester 
gave 1,000 gns. for another yearling at Doncaster last September, 
a son of Cupbearer and Isis Belle, but I forgot to ask what had 
become of him, for I do not think he has run. Flitaway (Flying 
Fox—Yesterling) half-sister to Ouadi Halfa, has not done what 
was expected of her, though she won a thousand-pound race at 
Hurst, beating Bardolph a head. The owner has never gone in 
for chasers of the handicap description, confining himself as regards 
jumping to Hunt Meetings, where, it will be guessed, his. horses, 
often ridden by Major Hughes-Onslow, are accustomed to hold their 
own to the general satisfaction of the spectators, who delight in the 
success of one who is the prince of good sportsmen and good fellows. 
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SOME MOTOR PROBLEMS 
BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


DuRING the past summer an acute controversy as to the alleged 
wrongs suffered by the public at the hands of motorists has been 
raging in the public Press, more acrid in its nature than any which 
can be remembered as having previously taken place in the whole 
history of the movement. There is, of course, and doubtless ever 
will be, a considerable section of the body politic which must object 
to everything simply and solely on the ground that it is a novelty, 
and so the torrent of vituperation has raged not only in the direction 
of the self-propelled private carriage, but has also included in its 
wrath such innovations as telephone posts, motor omnibuses, aero- 
planes, classical dancing, mixed bathing, and, indeed, almost every- 
thing that we moderns seems to require in order to make life worth 
living. 

Let us then briefly confine our attention to the uproar which 
is now going on, in this the slack season of the year, regarding 
the motor car, and try, if possible, to discover some reason for all 
the hubbub. Like every other question, that of the new-fangled 
traffic is many-sided. First and foremost here it is, and much as 
numerous well-meaning people regret its arrival, no amount of 
protest is likely to relegate the automobile into obscurity. Nothing 
can be done in this country except through Parliament, and it is 
futile to ask the House of Commons to suppress the motor car when 
almost every member of Parliament uses it, not only for his own 
personal use, but also for bringing voters to the poll on the all- 
important day of his election. What lies at the whole root of the 
matter undoubtedly is that the roads of this country have to carry a 
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traffic for which they were never intended, and that they are main- 
tained in a manner calculated to create what is the cause of the 
chief trouble—dust. Statisticians inform us that in Great Britain 
the number of days on which dust is raised in such quantities as to 
be objectionable do not number more than sixty—leaving over three 
‘hundred dustless days in the year. Unfortunately, however, dust 
combined with water forms mud, and this again causes considerable 
annoyance, as the most considerately driven car may, on occa- 
sions, bespatter wayfarers during its progress. It has been found, 
however, quite practicable, at little extra expense to the ratepayers, 
to construct roads so that they shall be entirely free from both 
dust and mud, and the real difficulty of dealing with the whole 
matter is in endeavouring to persuade county road engineers to 
grapple with the question in a sensible manner. Here and there 
a genius has arisen. One of these, the County Surveyor of Kent, 
Mr. H. P. Maybury, has so persuaded his council to meet his views 
that roads constructed under his system are among the finest in the 
world; and Mr. Gladwell, who is the inventor of a system of embed- 
ding macadam in a bituminous matrix, has also brought into being 
roads that are waterproof, absolutely free from dust or mud, and not 
slippery either for horse traffic or pneumatic tyres. 

The ordinary road surveyor, however, pursues the ancient 
methods. When a road needs repairing he tears up the surface of it 
with a steam scarifier, strews on it stones which are often nothing 
but flints picked off the neighbouring fields mixed with dirt and 
earth which he humorously terms ‘‘ binding material,” rolls this 
agglomeration with a steam roller, and complacently calls it ‘‘a 
road.” 

Many centuries ago the Roman roads of this country were far 
more suited to motor traffic than is, let us say, the Great North Road 
leading out of London to Scotland at the present moment, the early 
roads having had a hard and dustless surface, whereas many of our 
modern high roads after a few days’ rain are but mere quagmires. 
What is really needed is co-ordination of the hundreds and, indeed, 
thousands of authorities who control our roads, some of whom 
make them fairly well or repair them indifferently, or what is fre- 
quently the case, leave them alone altogether. They certainly ‘‘ do 
these things better in France.” The great trunk roads were in the 
time of the great Napoleon taken over, and are now kept entirely 
in order, by the State—and this is what must be done, sooner or 
later, here. 

The road problem in this country requires for its solution that 
some statesman with a head on his shoulders should come forward 
and evolve a semblance of order out of what is now but mere chaos. 
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There is at the present moment no scheme whatever to regulate 
either the money spent or the materials used on the main roads of 
this country as a whole, and if Mr. John Burns wishes to go down to 
posterity as a real benefactor to his species (and he has already 
shown that he takes considerable interest in the road question), he 
could set his hand to no greater work than to put the roads of his 
country into better condition. Why throw earth down on a road 
surface and mix it with stones, and then be surprised, when the sun 
comes out and the water dries up, that this same earth will be blown 
about in the form of blinding dust? It is not as if we could not 
afford to have good main roads. The fact is that we are just ‘‘mud- 
dling along anyhow,” as is our wont—a mile or two of an important 
road is often controlled by some wretched little district council who 
have for reasons of their own, perhaps, appointed as road surveyor 
someone who is merely on the look-out for an easy job. In fact, 
many officials drawing good salaries in this country never have had 
one day’s technical instruction in road surveying or in road mainte- 
nance. Contracts are made with local farmers and others to supply 
stones which are broken indifferently by the roadside without any 
supervision, with the result that we have soft, dusty, and muddy 
roads, which in many cases would disgrace even America, which is 
saying a good deal. Itis not the motor car which makes the dust; it 
merely stirs up the dust that is already there. The greatest cloud of 
dust I have ever seen in this country was kicked up by a flock of 
over 1,800 sheep. Nobody seems to mind cattle, troops on the 
march, or high winds stirring up the dust, but when the motor car 
comes along everyone has a bad word to say for it. 

One is bound to admit, unfortunately, that there are a great 
many persons owning motor cars whose licences to drive should be 
rescinded ; but it is ridiculous to say that there can be no law by 
which the road hog can be regulated. Last month the new chair- 
man of the Automobile Club, Prince Francis of Teck, sent out a 
circular letter to the Press, deploring the existing state of things, 
and suggesting that, in order to combat some of the prejudice 
which the badly-driven car undoubtedly has created, every owner 
should provide himself with a speedometer, and every vehicle should 
be fitted with a mirror fastened to the dash-board, so that the 
driver could see at a glance whether he was making too much dust 
or not. 

There is really no excuse nowadays for anyone saying that he 
does not know how fast or how far he has travelled; and an odo- 
meter has now been put upon the market which costs no more than 
£3, and being fixed right under the driver’s eye cannot fail to 
attract attention. Davenport & Co., of 95, Clerkenwell Road, are 
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responsible for this practical appliance, as well as for other excellent 
and moderate-priced fitments ; but the speedometer is certainly an 
instrument which no motorist should be without. 

Another matter alluded to by Prince Francis is the irritation 
caused to the public by the use of the siren, the exhaust whistle, 
and the exhaust cut-out. All noise is a nuisance, and the great aim 
of manufacturers now is to turn out a car having an engine which 
gives so little noise that it is hardly perceptible; so it seems rather 
extraordinary that there are quite a number of people who in 
effect entirely do away with the efficiency of the silencer by fitting 
an exhaust release between it and the engine, so that the vehicle, 
when proceeding down the street, makes a noise somewhat resem- 
bling that produced by a Maxim gun in action. Such a one is my 
dear young friend Slopson Swipes—a scion of the noble house of 
that name, whose brilliant pale ales are now renowned throughout 
the British Empire. Last week, when staying in Brighton for the 
good of my health, this elegant youth arrived from London, about 
3 a.m., in an automobile having five headlights, a siren that would 
have done credit to a lighthouse or an Atlantic liner, a locomotive 
whistle, and an exhaust release; and in order to notify to the hall- 
porter of the hotel which he honoured with his patronage that his 
advent was imminent, he came up the front just before dawn with 
the whole selection going at once, the result being that if he woke 
up one human being he probably aroused 5,000 at the very least! 

Now, what can one possibly do with a person like this ? Having 
in the course of a career by sea and land picked up varied informa- 
tion regarding remarks that are uttered by Tommy Atkins when he 
is really peevish or even seriously annoyed, and also what blue- 
jackets are wont to ejaculate when their ship happens to be run foul 
of by a coasting schooner in the middle of the night and the order 
is given to “‘ Clear lower deck, away all boats! ’’—I was in a position 
to address a gentle homily to Slopson; but I am afraid it did not do 
him any good. 

To recapitulate, the chief motor problem to be solved is, ‘‘ The 
dust—and how to avoid raising it.” This connotes, ‘“‘ Mud, and how 
to avoid spattering it about.” Noise is a thing that it is entirely 
within the province of the owner of the motor car himself to abro- 
gate, for no automobile nowadays is sold which makes much more 
sound than does a sewing machine; and smell is a matter of degree 
only: some people like many street smells which perhaps offend the 
nostrils of others who deplore the foul condition of unscavenged 
roads. 

Prince Francis of Teck, in his admirable letter, entirely upholds 
the view that the dust question is only to be solved by better 
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methods of road construction; but, in the meantime, His Serene 
Highness admits the entirely commonplace proposition that much 
as we should like to have roads different from what they are, yet we 
must take them as we happen to find them, and drive accordingly. 
His Serene Highness also states that it is his intention to lay pro- 
positions before the committee of the R.A. Club, which reassembles 
in the course of the present month, to the effect that the Club shall 
devote its almost exclusive attention during the winter to the careful 
study of the dust question, with the object of giving immediate 
effect to the result of these deliberations and investigations. 

The Club has also in hand a scheme for curbing the road hog, 
and it is very interesting to note how it is proposed to carry this 
most laudable idea into effect. One takes it for granted that the 
Club will first of all really exercise its powers rigidly and impartially 
over all persons subject to its authority. If one or two notorious 
offenders were to be expelled from that body on account of incon- 
siderate driving, much good would result. As it is, one occasionally 
sees cars decorated with the club badge, on which is displayed the 
King’s head and the Union Jack, driven with an entire disregard 
of the elementary principles of either decency or gentlemanly 
behaviour. 

Another matter on which there has been terrific inkshed is the 
question of what is termed ‘‘ The four-inch race in the Isle of Man.” 
It was decided on 31st August that this should be held as originally 
arranged, in spite of a very vigorous Press campaign which had 
been organised by some daily newspapers, and in which The Times 
took a leading part. So great an authority as Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu expressed his conviction that little was to be gained of 
benefit to the motoring movement by demonstrating to an already 
exasperated public that automobiles could be, when fitted with 4 in. 
cylinders only, propelled along the high roads at a greater speed 
than can express trains be driven on the railway. And in this 
connection one notes that the 4in. Hutton attained a speed at 
Brooklands of 83 miles an hour. One does not desire unnecessarily 
to carp at the R.A. Club, which seems to have a perfect genius for 
inaugurating competitions that nobody really seems to want, and in 
leaving undone that which it is most certainly its exact province to 
do; but the fact remains that in its official correspondence, since 
sent out to the Press, these same 4 in. cars are rated on account of 
some preposterous formula which the Club mathematicians have 
evolved, and to which they apparently intend to adhere till the 
crack of doom, as being all of 256 h.p. I have before me, at the 
moment of writing, the specification, also official, of the 4 in. 
Coventry-Humber competing vehicle, which informs me that so far 
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from being a 25°6 h.p. car, it develops, as a matter of simple fact, 
70 h.p. Why do the Club say that these cars are of 25 h.p., 
and the makers say that they are nearly of 70 h.p.? This, in my 
humble opinion, is a rather foolish attempt to deceive the public. 

The Humber car in question has a bore the exact dimension of 
which is 3°97 in., with a stroke of 6in., and the engine can be run 
at 2,400 revolutions a minute. Why does the R.A. Club go out of 
its way to state that as a result exactly 25°6h.p. is given, when 
everybody having the slightest acquaintance with the subject knows 
that this is simply not true? It is the greatest error nowadays to 
attempt to throw dust in the eyes of the buying public; you can, as 
has been constantly remarked, fool some of the people all of the time, 
and indeed all of the people some of the time, but mot all of the people 
all of the time. Would-be motorists do not wish to have cars more 
powerful, and therefore more expensive, than is necessary. Every 
engine, before it is put into its chassis, is tested by its manufacturers 
as to the amount of actual h.p. it can give off on the brake at 
various revolutions, and a certificate of this could always be supplied 
under a guarantee of accuracy to the buyer, who would then know 
just what he had got. All this juggling with complicated mathe- 
matical formule is doing the movement more harm than enough. 
Makers, however, know their own business best, very few of them 
adopting the R.A.C. rating. 

It can be said that there is nothing in sight on the automobile 
horizon which may be termed an ‘‘improvement,” or which is of 
a nature to render present types of automobiles in the least degree 
obsolete. The general trend of business is the broadening of the 
market for cars of light weight and of moderate h.p., it having been 
found that the upkeep of a heavy car, which indeed might need but 
little repairs, was far more expensive than was imagined even by 
people who considered themselves to be pretty well informed. The 
tyre is “the thing,” and always will be, and it is governed by an 
absolutely iron law, which is that ‘‘the expense increases in pro- 
portion to the weight carried, plus the speed at which the whole 
mass is propelled.” On light cars, really carefully driven, tyres last 
a tremendous time. I have on the near front wheel of my own 
car—a light Renault—a Dunlop tyre which has travelled well over 
5,000 miles, and it seems to me to be in an extremely healthy con- 
dition. For rough work on remote roads during this summer I 
adopted the Pirelli tyre, observing from a perusal of Prince Bor- 
ghese’s book, ‘‘ From Pekin to Paris,” that Pirelli tyres, which 
are the best Italian make, had carried his party across the trackless 
wastes of Siberia, and had assisted Scarfoglio, who was for some 
time lost in the desert with a Ztist car, somewhere around Tomsk, 
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to pursue his meteoric way from New York to Paris. So “I 
allowed,’ as our friends across the water are wont to remark, 
that they would suit me for touring in Romney Marsh, a very 
favourite haunt of mine in the summer months. I have run them 
now some 2,000 miles on the back wheels with the greatest success, 
the rubber treads, which are very thick indeed, not having apparently 
worn down in the slightest, although there are some deep cuts in 
them. 

The tyre which is creating more sensation than any other in 
the motoring world is the Kempshall, which I have not personally 
tried, but which I often see on the cars of other people. The tread 
of this is very thick, and is so constructed that it always presents 
a broken surface, and so prevents side-slip. When tyres act as 
suckers the speed of the car is naturally retarded, and these tyres 
have not that drawback. Kempshall tyres really do not slip, and 
hold on to the ground quite as well as the steel-studded tyre of 
normal type, which answers its purpose admirably, but yet which 
is, in my opinion, a somewhat barbarous contrivance. I have found 
the Dunlop to have a long life, although Continentals and Michelins 
seem to be equally as good from all accounts. Tyres have been 
brought to such perfection that there is not much choice among 
them, and they are all of the same price, pretty nearly. The Michelin 
tyre people have brought out an English edition of their famous 
‘** Michelin Guide,” which has so long been the great French way- 
book; it costs but 2s., and is the most valuable publication that a 
tourist in France can possibly provide himself with. 

Speaking of tyres, which is a topic from which one cannot 
entirely stray for long, brings one to the now perfected Stepney 
spare wheel. Although many peopie have adopted detachable rims, 
of various types, nine pleasure cars out of ten have the Stepney 
wheel, as have the whole of the motor cabs both in London and in 
the provincial towns. One of the great advantages of the Stepney 
is that, on a puncture occurring, the spare wheel is just hooked on 
alongside the deflated tyre, two fly nuts are tightened up with the 
fingers, and the motorist may then depart, and travel, if he likes, a 
thousand miles with the Stepney in position, or repair the damaged 
tyre as soon as he gets home. The Stepney wheel is usually pro- 
vided with a waterproof cover, and when placing it in position it is 
unnecessary to soil one’s hands with a dirty tyre, as must be the 
case when handling even the best of the detachable rims. 

A new form of Stepney termed the Combination is now per- 
fected, which is adaptable to wheels of different sizes; for it is fre- 
quently found that in cars carrying a heavy load the back-wheel tyres, 
and even the rims, are larger than those in front. The Combination 
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Stepney, however, has four adjustable hooks, by means of which it 
can very easily be made to fit either the front or the back wheels. 

In spite of all the outcry in those journals which are entirely 
devoted to automobilism, my firm conviction is that the police of 
this country endeavour to do their duty with great fairness with 
regard to the control of motor traffic. It cannot be argued that, if 
the law lays down that a certain speed limit shall not be exceeded, 
the county constabulary exceed their powers in summoning in- 
dividuals who break that law without the slightest compunction. 
But, as a matter of fact, police traps are not set in order to catch 
the considerate driver, but in the vast majority of cases to secure 
the conviction of one or two well-known road hogs who are in the 
habit of using that particular portion of the road at some particular 
time, and who, in all probability, have long eluded capture. On 
the only occasion in which my own car fell into a trap—not driven 
by myself, be it remarked—the inspector in charge was courtesy 
itself. ‘‘ If only you had come along,” said he, ‘‘ ten minutes later, 
you would have escaped this unpleasantness. We were out to catch 
Mr. So-and-So, who always uses this road about this time of the 
day, generally passing here at about forty miles an hour.” Of 
course I bore the inspector not the slightest ill-will, for he was 
merely trying to rid that part of the country of a man who is an 
unmitigated nuisance to everybody who uses the road, and more 
especially to other motorists. So long as the speed limit remains, 
however, there is bound to be trouble, for even the owner of a 6 h.p. 
two-seater is capable of travelling at the rate of twenty-four miles 
an hour. 

The Norfolk County Council have inaugurated a_ novel 
system which, I think, will bear good fruit, and which is likely to 
be copied by the chief constables of other counties. It is to the 
effect that when any constable notices a car which is being driven 
in an inconsiderate manner, even though not necessarily exceeding 
the speed limit, he stops it, or, if unable to do so, telephones on 
along the road for it to be stopped elsewhere. The driver of it is 
then cautioned that in the opinion of the police he has been driving 
improperly, that this caution has been recorded against him in the 
police records, and that should he ever be charged with a specific 
infraction of the law, the fact of his having been so cautioned will 
be testified to by the police. Nothing is likely to give anyone 
afflicted with speed mania more cause for moderating his methods 
than the knowledge that the police have got their eye upon him, 
and that he will not be able to plead that he has a good character 
in this respect among those who are appointed to see that the 
law is not violated with impunity. Although one has no quarrel 
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with the police, some benches of magistrates still very frequently 
display the greatest possible prejudice when dealing with motor-car 
offences. Here is an instance, picked at random from the pages of 
a current weekly publication :—‘‘ At Llandudno, an omnibus-driver 
drove his two-horse vehicle at a gallop round the corner of the 
parade, which was then crowded with pedestrians, and was fined 
ros. accordingly. A visitor was charged on the same day before 
the same court with having driven his car too fast along the same 
parade, although the evidence showed that no one was either endan- 
gered or annoyed in any way. He was fined £5 and costs.” One 
man endangered human life—the other committed merely a technical 
offence, the fine in the latter case being ten times that of the former. 

Some motorists have no sense of proportion, and considering 
the enormous amount of money there is locked up in racehorses 
training in and around Newmarket, it seems the most reasonable 
thing in the world that the local authority there should ask for a 
ten-mile speed limit through their town; and yet we have one of the 
bodies which is supposed to look after the interests of automobilism 
opposing this quite reasonable request. Anyone with the slightest 
knowledge of horseflesh recognises that strings of valuable animals 
are not to be approached carelessly by noisy automobiles, and the 
imagination boggles at the idea of anybody who has the faintest 
sporting instinct, or even professes to call himself a lover of 
animals, not doing everything that lays in his power to avoid 
scaring, and perhaps injuring, racing stock. It would be far better 
if touring motorists, other than those who have business in the 
neighbourhood, would avoid this part of the country altogether. It 
is, as a matter of fact, sacred to racehorses, and the automobile 
would do well to keep away from it as much as possible. 

Taking the motor industry as a whole, it may be said that the 
cycle boom of ten or twelve years ago has found an echo in the 
motor trade. Directly a few cars were first imported from the 
Continent, numerous individuals, with plenty of assurance, if 
possessed of but little capital, rushed into the business with inde- 
cent haste, and nearly the whole of these have come to grief, there 
being no room nowadays for the mere profit-snatcher who became 
possessed of one or perhaps two cars on credit, and who had no 
real position in the movement. Because for some time the demand 
for automobiles was greater than the supply, it appears to have 
been imagined that this state of things would last for ever, and that 
England would for an indefinite period be able to find a market for 
an innumerable number of self-propelled carriages; to which end 
motor-car factories were rapidly erected at the expenditure of so 
great a capital that more than one of them have failed, while the 
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shares of others stand at a remarkable discount. On the other 
hand the public is extremely wide awake, and those firms managed 
on sound business lines, who are producing such remarkably well- 
made motor-cars, find that, with a little judicious advertisement, 
their goods are in such demand that they are practically unob- 
tainable. 

After all is said and done, however, at the present time the 
fact remains that there is a greater prejudice against motor-cars 
than I can ever remember before. All sorts of remedies have been 
suggested, but the most practical one is contained in a letter which 
I have just been perusing in a recent number of the R.A. Club 
Fournal. Briefly, it is that everyone who finds himself driving an 
automobile on the public thoroughfare should behave to every other 
user of the road with an exaggerated courtesy, and so make friends 
instead of enemies. If one meets or overtakes parties of cyclists 
on dusty or muddy days, one should either go dead slow or stop till 
they have gone by or gone on. Rather let one wait half an hour 
than pass a restive horse, or in any way scare people who may be 
proceeding along the King’s highway on their lawful occasions. If 
every motorist will drive round corners at the slowest possible 
speed, pass cross roads at a tenth of the pace at which he sometimes 
travels now, and behave when in his car with the same decency of 
feeling as he would if he was driving a carriage and pair, or even 
when riding a bicycle, the public would soon come to accept the 
motor car as a reasonable invention, instead of regarding it, as some 
of them certainly do now, as an absolutely intolerable nuisance. 
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A NIGHT AT SEA IN A SMALL YACHT 
BY CHARLES PEARS 


WE are a sea-loving nation, though it is possible that many of us 
love the sea from the point of view of the pier with its bandstand 
and the accompaniments of the popular watering-places. Accept- 
ances of the long-shoreman’s invitations to come for a sail are 
reserved for days when the ocean is as calm as a duck-pond, and 
should we get caught out in a storm it is spoken of as a hurricane, 
and the invitations are accepted no more. 

Should a yacht be watched as it enters the harbour in half a 
gale or so, we are, as a nation, sorry for the occupants; we don’t 
realise for a moment that the occupants are other than frightened 
out of their lives, and the attitude of the yachtsmen not agreeing 
with this notion is at once put down to a wish to hide their fright 
by ‘‘swank.” Gazing at a yacht in calm weather induces the 
British public to tell itself that the cost of running such a craft is 
about ten times as much as it really is, and let it go at that. Should 
the boat be entering harbour at twilight the British public inwardly 
congratulates the yachtsmen upon their safe arrival before nightfall. 

The opportunities for learning to love the sea are unfortunately 
reserved for the few, but those of us who have had the chance and 
have come to love it, love it with an unrestrained passion that is 
difficult to explain. The man who is caught out in half a gale 
for the first time hates it, but if he is built of the right stuff the gale 
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and its possibilities are forgotten—lost in the sweeter memories—and 
he goes on until gales have their pleasures. 

When he is out at sea and night falls upon him for the first 
time he is no doubt very apprehensive ; every light he sees is a sign 
that his yacht is going to be run down; but repeated nights so spent 
bring their balm, and he realises that a night at sea is the Mecca 
with its unusual beauties, its weirdness, and even its apprehensions, 
which latter, paradoxical as it may sound, are perhaps the most 
interesting things about sailing. Apprehension is not to be mistaken 
for fear. The apprehensive quality is one which weighs the pros and 
cons of possibilities, and in apprehension there is safety, for safety 
consists as much in a knowledge of what is dangerous as in knowing 
how to overcome the danger when it is present. Thus the best 
sailors are found to be apprehensive (for instance MacMullen, who 
for some reason other than his more important voyages has become 
the authority for single-handed sailing, was a mass of apprehension). 
And the true sailor in weighing possibilities is for ever thinking how 
best to get out of such trouble, so that when he is seen to escape 
from a “‘ mess up” he is credited with wonderful presence of mind. 
Fear loses its head, which is fatal. 

The Thames Estuary, with its dangerous shoals and tide ripps, 
its ever-present traffic of steamers, and indeed every kind of craft 
coming and going to and from all parts of the world, is a most fasci- 
nating cruising ground, wherein the navigation is made easy by the 
numerous light-ships and gas buoys, at all events in clear weather, 
but where in other conditions a knowledge of the set of the tides and 
the faculty for setting off and keeping a correct compass-course is 
absolutely necessary. 

Well, let us get under way. We had a look at the previous 
dawn, and it was low and grey, signs of fair weather which held 
throughout the day. Our start will be from, say, Hole Haven, that 
delightful little anchorage seven miles from the mouth of the 
Thames. 

The sun is setting as the mainsail goes up; the anchor is 
aboard and the sheets trimmed so that the little yacht sails out of 
the narrow creek by herself whilst I stow the cable chain. The day 
breeze has dropped, as is its custom in fine weather, an hour before 
sunset. As the little craft enters Sea Reach I take my seat at the 
tiller, and bearing seawards, the sun casts a shadow of myself upon 
the mainsail, a pale greenish blue upon a bright pink ground. 

The sea is darkest indigo save where the crest of a wave is 
churned to opalescent sparkling pink foam. The Chapman Light 
ahead is growing brighter and brighter. The Bawlies that have 
been shrimping all day are running into Leigh and returning to 
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Gravesend, and the sails of the barges are fading from brilliant scarlet 
to dull russet red, soft as velvet. The high ground stretching from 
Leigh to Southend is a streak of delicate lavender tulle, pierced by 
pin-holes through which the golden light of some fairyland twinkles. 
Can this be Southend? It is; for there is the long pier with its 
illuminated tram-cars gliding from end to end. 

It would be better not to be run down at this early stage, so I 
turn my attention to a rusty-sided tramp whose side-lights are both 
visible; sure sign that she is pointing right at me. I turn to port, 
slowly she does the same, then her red light closes, and only her 
green and mast-head lights are visible until she is nearly abeam, when 
her dimly-lighted port-holes cast wriggly reflections upon the water, 
and her ponderous engines clank, her screw churns past, her little 
stern light is the only one seen, and she fades away into the purple- 
grey twilight. 

Presently the foresail hangs in limp folds and the main sheet 
trails in the water, sounds upon the shore are heard, the tram-car 
on the pier is a howling demon as it grinds from end to end five 
miles away ; from the Grain Spit come the cries of tern, and from the 
marsh-land beyond the twittering of roosting land-birds, together 
with the incessant whistle of the curlew. 

Becalmed! But with the tide taking us out to sea at three and 
a half knots we are not stationary. 

Nearing the Nore the moon rises like a burnished penny over by 
Whitstable, glittering across eight miles of sea gradually turning 
from copper to gold; eight miles of liquid gold! Upon the fort at 
Sheerness a little light is flashing rapidly, a loud blast from a 
steamer’s siren is enough to wake the dead, out from behind the 
black smear of a barge ahead a green light is seen, and a huge 
battleship, stately and majestic, but filmy and ghost-like, steams 
past within fifty yards of me. As she enters the Channel leading 
into Sheerness the search-light from the fort throws her into sharp 
silhouette, the glare thrown upon my sails half blinding me for the 
moment. 

Presently the canvas begins to flutter, the land-breeze springs 
up, and we swim along, the little craft and I. The Nore, with 
its magnet-like attraction for the ships that come and go, from 
where grey sails and dirty smoke-stacks enter the gloomy channel 
leading out to sea, and to where ships point when bound for the 
Port of London, has been passed long since, the Mouse Lightship 
with its green eye is also soon astern. Ahead the little light upon the 
East Oaze Buoy is becoming nearer and nearer until, whirling and 
swirling and tugging at its moorings, it drops astern. So lonely 
a thing is it that for the first time I realise I myself am alone. 
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The next buoy I want is the Knobb. I cannot see it, so I have 
to set the compass going until upon the port hand the red light of 
the Maplin Lighthouse turns white, and I know I am in line with 
the Girdeler Lightship. There it is! No, that is a red light; the 
Knobb is a white one. 

Having found it right ahead, the Maplin Light turns red again, 
and the Shivering Sands are cleared. I now have a broad channel 
with a course E. by N. } N. for five knots to the Black Deep Light 
Vessel (since discarded). There is no need, however, to keep the . 
compass going, for the light is right ahead. I pass quite close to 
the lightship, when a voice asks me where I am bound for. I reply, 
‘* Ramsgate,’ and the voice, now scarcely heard, says something to 
the effect that I have come a long way round. I do not explain that 
it was done for the fun of the thing, for it would not be heard and 
would certainly not be understood. Turning down the Duke of 
Edinburgh Channel, the tide is beginning to set against me, and 
with signs of the dawn the wind is dropping. The headway is fast 
decreasing; the air is chilly, and signs of fog are in the sky—those 
dusky lines that hang over the horizon—and so I propose to bring 
up, but where? A look at the chart, and I decide upon the edge of 
the Edinburgh Sands. I fail to do it, however; the tide is too strong. 
So I put my ship athwart the tide, and let it shove her over to the 
shingles at the other side of the channel, sounding with the lead 
until I find one and a quarter fathoms, then over goes the hook. 
The waves breaking upon the sands here close at hand and right out 
at sea like this have a weird effect which I gaze upon whilst eating 
the meal I have cooked, the sun having come up the while, fading 
the alternate red and white flashes of light upon the Tongue Light- 
ship. Here in shallow water I am quite safe from being run down 
should the promised fog come on, and the dawn spoke of nothing 
but fine weather. 

So I turn in, and the gentle heave of the sea rocks me off to 
sleep. 

Awakened at ga.m. by the fog-horn of the Edinburgh Lightship, 
and looking out I find myself shrouded in a thick fog. Steamers’ 
sirens are shrieking and bells ringing in the distance. After a two 
hours’ wait the compass needle begins to turn, so I know that the 
new ebb is making, and soon after this the fog lifts, and sheets are 
trimmed for Ramsgate ; but that is another story. 


* * * * * 
Of course there are many unpleasant possibilities about night 


sailing, such as the carelessness of the tramp steamer’s look-out. 
This usually occurs when one is being overtaken. The anxiety 
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caused by those two eyes green and red which are coming after one 
is sometimes only relieved by one’s showing a paraffin flare, which as 
it lights up the whole sail is enough to rouse the sleepy eyes of the 
sleepiest look-out. 

Collision is the great thing to dread, but by closely observing 
the rules with regard to lights and with care in the matter of look- 
out, also by giving side-lights a wide berth, there is little need to 
fear this, 

Storm is, of course, fraught with much more danger at night 
than by day, principally because the look-out is apt to be sacrificed 
to the handling of the yacht. One would not put to sea at night in 
half a gale of wind, because there is nothing to gain by it. It is on 
those ambrosial nights when the charm is worth the risk, and on 
such nights the risks are very small. Certainly not nearly so great 
are these risks as those entailed by (for instance) motoring at night. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XLIV.—THE DEVIL’S DISH 
BY M. ALEXANDER 


THERE was excitement among the members of the Carrow-Shinnagh 
Hunt. The new R.M., Captain Lafayette, had appeared on a new 
horse—a horse not bred or made or owned by any in the wide wild 
precincts of Carrow-Shinnagh—a horse about which no man, woman, 
or child knew a single thing. The first person at the meet to 
perceive the fact was Matt Brady, who had dismounted half a mile 
from Carrow Cross to mend his throat-strap with a piece of much- 
sucked string. He looked up at the sound of hoofs and observed 
the phenomenon. 

Matt was a person of resource—not for worlds would he have 
divulged the curiosity that filled his breast. After one sidelong 
squint at the approaching R.M., he fell to a searching examination 
of his grey’s hairy near-fore fetlock. 

‘A fine soft mornin’, Captain,” he remarked, affably, as 
Lafayette passed. ‘‘I was in dhread this one might be after 
getting’ a thorn in him.” Then, mounting, he followed the R.M. 
up. the bohereen, covetously eyeing the black horse’s hocks and 
quarters. 
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‘*T seen a baste the dead spit of that one in Cork ’ere last 
week,” he said presently, edging alongside Lafayette. ‘‘I was near 
buying him too, only for the price they had on him—three times his 
value they were looking—‘ Sure,’ sez I to the fella that owned him, 
‘ yell need to be scraping Ireland for a fool before ye’ll part him at 
that money.’ ” 

The R.M. laughed. He knew his countrymen. Matt Brady, 
as an individual, might be new to him, but with Matt Brady as a 
type he was well acquainted. It was, moreover, not the first time 
he had ridden a strange horse in a strange country, and he could 
assume that nice combination of reticence and tacit brag which 
the situation demanded. Matt’s veiled inquiries were but the 
precursors of many more, for Carrow-Shinnagh was frankly in- 
quisitive about other people’s concerns in general and their horses 
in particular. 

Later in the day, when a straight-necked mountain fox was 
leading hounds at a rare pace across the small light fields of the 
barony, the general curiosity gave place to a violent breach of the 
tenth commandment. Jealous eyes were cast on the new-comer. 
Envy filled the hearts of every man and woman out, and many a 
rough-coated little nag of the ‘‘ butty” type common to Carrow- 
Shinnagh received an unwonted dose of the stick. The R.M., of 
course, was in the seventh heaven of delight. The black horse was 
a trifle too fast for the country, and more than a trifle too flippant ; 
but he gave his rider the indescribable “ feel” of breeding, and he 
had the proverbial spare leg. 

‘Struck oil this time,” thought Lafayette, as he pulled up on 
the edge of a small fir-wood, where hounds had marked their fox to 
ground in a rabbit-hole after a racing forty minutes. 

** Not a bad horse, that new one of yours,” said the Master, when 
he arrived five minutes later; but the non-committal, somewhat 
patronising tone was nullified by the glance he cast on the black. 

‘‘Yes, he seems all right,” returned Lafayette, with suitable 
indifference. ‘‘ Bit too fast for this country, perhaps.” 

On the road home he again encountered Matt Brady. 

“‘T see that colt’s put you down,” said Lafayette, as he passed. 

‘‘Ts it the colt fall? Not at all!’ exclaimed Matt, who was 
caked with mud from the crown of his hat downwards, having been 
in three boggy dykes in succession. ‘Sure ye couldn’t knock this 
one. If ye went to throw him into a fence itself he wouldn’t fall. 
The thrifle of dirt that’s on me I got strapping Miss O’Malley’s 
girths.” 

He then waxed confidential, and imparted to the much-bored 
R.M. several dark secrets connected with his neighbour’s stables, 
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until Lafayette, partly to get rid of him, turned into Kilmoneen, 
where his fiancée, Lucy Barry, was staying. 

To avoid a certain satisfaction in talking of his new purchase 
would have been more than human, and Lafayette dilated to Lucy on 
the black horse’s perfections to such an extent that the girl begged 
for a ride, to which the R.M., being very much infatuated, and com- 
paratively ignorant of her capacities as horsewoman, readily agreed. 

The following Tuesday saw Royalty side-saddled and double- 
bridled, standing before the mounting-block in Kilmoneen stable-yard, 
while Lucy wrestled with a safety-skirt. Lafayette had taken her 
assurance that she ‘could ride anything” in absolute faith. His 
first doubt awoke when she gathered up a curb and a snaffle rein 
and left the other two in loops on Royalty’s neck. 

“TI never can remember which is which,” she said, airily, when 
he commented on this fact. 

It was a warm, grey, autumn morning, with a suggestion of 
sunlight filtering through the pearl-coloured clouds and wisps of 
mist on the blue horizon. Their way lay across a curious bit of 
land known as the “‘ Devil’s Dish,” a huge, shallow, saucer-shaped 
depression, all short grass like the Curragh of Kildare, with patches 
of gorse dotted on its green surface. A thin screen of fir trees, 
about eight hundred yards long by fifty wide, which grew at one 
side of the Dish, formed a favourite nesting-place for the herons 
of the district. The century-old furze harboured now and again a 
wily greyhound fox, but as a rule the place lay too open and 
wind-swept to attract animal life. 

Lucy rode along happily, sitting very crooked, and hanging 
on firmly by the curb reins in a manner vexatious to Royalty. 
Just as they reached the shelter of the screen, Lafayette pulled up 
for a second to light a cigarette, and she rode on ahead of him. 

It was at this unpropitious moment that a heron chose to fly 
suddenly out of the fir-trees, uttering the Banshee scream of his 
tribe. No self-respecting horse can stand the unexpected approach 
of a large bird. 

Royalty shied violently and deposited Lucy in a bunch on his 
withers. Those who have been in a similar position will know the 
undignified, slithering descent that inevitably follows. Miss Barry 
landed softly on a tuft of rushes, and grabbed it with hands that 
should have been otherwise occupied. 

Royalty, after a second’s stare of shocked inquiry, flung up his 
head, found the reins loose, and trotted gingerly away from her. 
Miss Barry made no attempt to stop him. She sat placidly among 
the rushes, re-arranging her hat, until Lafayette galloped up full of 
breathless inquiry. 
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“Oh no, I’m not a bit hurt,” she reassured him, sweetly. 
** But—what happened? The horse suddenly went from under me. 
Does he often do that?’’ She was genially certain that the fault 
lay with Royalty. 

“You weren't sitting tight enough, and anyhow I think he’s 
a bit too much for you,” said the R.M., suppressing the inquiry as 
to why she had let him go, which would rise predominant in his 
mind. ‘If you’re sure you're all right, I'll go after him. This is 
the deuce of a place to catch a loose horse.” 

‘“* He went through the wood,” she answered, waving her hand 
at the fir trees into which Royalty had disappeared a moment earlier. 

Lafayette flung himself into his saddle and went in pursuit. 
There was a good deal of undergrowth round the stems of the firs— 
dwarf holly and bramble, and great patches of russet-coloured 
bracken—and it took the R.M. three or four minutes to work through 
it in Royalty’s wake, where his tracks were plainly visible. The 
black horse had evidently crossed the little wood and jumped out 
over a wide boggy dyke on the opposite side. There were his hoof- 
marks on the mossy bank-—the long brown smear which showed 
where he had slithered on landing. 

Lafayette urged his snorting chestnut mare over the same 
place, and then pulled up to look for the fugitive. Before him lay 
the Devil’s Dish—wide, green, and bare under the high October 
sky which met it on every side. Nothing living moved on all its 
surface. 

** Where the dickens can the brute have gone?” muttered the 
R.M., shading his eyes with one hand. He peered round the whole 
horizon, hardly at first able to realise the fact that Royalty was 
actually not visible. It seemed on the face of things too incredible, 
for the Devil’s Dish was three miles wide by two and a half long, 
and a horse cannot gallop three miles in as many minutes. Yet the 
fact remained that Royalty had disappeared. He was not in the 
wood, he was not on the sky-line, he was not anywhere on the flat 
‘‘sheep-land.”” The broad clumps of low-growing gorse which 
dotted the Dish at intervals were not of sufficient height to conceal 
more than his legs. 

The R.M., utterly bewildered, scoured the whole place, but in 
vain. Royalty had vanished—vanished in the space of four minutes, 
on an open plain, in broad daylight. 

After an hour’s exasperated and futile search, Lafayette gave it 
up asa bad job. The spongy grass carried no tracks, except just 
under the little wood. He could only imagine that Royalty possessed 
a most extraordinary turn of speed, and that from the moment he 
landed over the dyke he had laid himself out to gallop in a manner 
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most unusual in a loose horse. There was nothing for it but to take 
Lucy home and then tell the police. 

The R.I.C., by dint of diligent examination of the Devil’s Dish, 
were able to establish one fact, and that was that Royalty had 
apparently never left the place. There was a low bank all round it, 
too wide for a horse to clear, and so rotten that he must infallibly 
have left the mark of his passage on its crumbling sides—and there 
was no such mark. But where, then, was the horse ? 

This question agitated Carrow-Shinnagh for a fortnight, during 
which Lafayette was daily subjected to exasperating rumours, hints, 
and speculations. In the end he had to accept his loss as cheerfully 
as he might. 

Matt Brady, who was loudest in lamentation and foremost in 
search in all out-of-the-way corners of the barony, opined that 
Royalty “was after galloping straight to the say, and sure ye 
wouldn’t know what ’ud happen him in that backward place— 
maybe he’d get clifted, or fall in the wather. Wasn’t there a grand 
young heifer, and she picking along the rocks, and what would 
happen her only to shlip in one o’ them clefts that does be below 
there, and whin they went looking for her, what did they get in 
it only her bones and skin ?”’ 

In course of time Lafayette himself adopted this conclusion. 
It did not fit in with facts, but then few conclusions do in Ireland. 
And, after all, the manner of Royalty’s demise mattered little, now 
that his demise appeared proven. He dismissed the whole business 
from his mind except on those occasions—which were not infrequent 
—when Royalty’s unworthy successor refused an awkward place, 
or landed with a neck-dislocating jar over a stonegap. At these 
moments it was impossible to avoid a sigh of regret. 

Months passed—winter, summer, autumn—until the morning 
of late October on which the R.M. and Lucy returned from their 
honeymoon to her father’s place. 

** Papa’s got a present for you, Jim,’’ she remarked, as they drove 
from the station. ‘‘ You’re to be given it after lunch. It’s a horse.” 

Lafayette expressed suitable delight, being conscious at the 
same time of inward misgiving. The Barrys, having sold their 
Irish property, lived in Somerset, and he knew how the average 
English horse comports himself in Ireland. It was therefore with 
modified joy that he followed his father-in-law to the stables. 

‘I think you'll like him,” said Mr. Barry, confidently. ‘‘ He 
was bred the other side of the Channel, and—well, here he comes.” 

“ By Gad,” began Lafayette, in a tone of unqualified approval; 
and then, ‘‘ Why, great Scott, it’s Royalty! ” 

* * * * 
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Mr. Barry could do nothing towards elucidating the mystery. 
He had bought Royalty from one of the best-known dealers in 
Ireland, a man above suspicion, who in his turn had got the horse 
at a small fair, and who could not furnish the name of the previous 
owner. That he had been stolen was obvious—but how, or by 
whom ? 

The R.M. recalled certain sums of money which he had received 
anonymously during the past year, with the one word “ Restitution ” 
inside the envelope. They had all been posted in Dublin, and gave 
no smallest clue to the sender. 

On his return to Carrow-Shinnagh he instituted inquiries— 
openly, and in those secret methods that are the most productive of 
success in Ireland—but, for all that, two years elapsed before he 
learnt what had happened, and then only by the merest chance. 

He was riding home one August evening across the Devil's Dish 
when a sudden thunderstorm swept down on him from the hills. It 
was accompanied by those floods of tropical rain which mark July 
and August in our island. An old man, driving an ass laden with 
turf, was the only other living thing visible, and as Lafayette 
overtook him he turned and pointed to the grey veil which came 
flying towards them out of the lowering slate-coloured west. 

“Yes, we’re in for a wetting, Martin,” said the R.M., recog- 
nising a relation and bitter antagonist of Matt Brady. 

“‘ Begob, it’s spilling rain, so it is,” said old Martin. “ Still an’ 
all, we’ll get grand shelter in here, your honour. Come on now 
till I show you.” 

He hauled the ass’s head round towards a clump of gorse on 
their right hand, a low, close-growing, dark green patch of some two 
acres in extent. 

“‘That, man? Why, there isn’t shelter there for a goat!” said 
Lafayette, but he followed Martin nevertheless. 

The storm swooped on them with a crash and a flash of steel- 
coloured light that made Lafayette’s young mare snort, and _ before 
they could reach the gorse the rain was hissing off the ground. 

Old Martin drove straight into the furze bushes, one arm 
extended, the other hauling at his long-suffering ass. The R.M. 
followed gingerly, half blinded by the flying drops, conscious only of 
the reluctant parting of the wet, wiry bushes as the mare clove 
through them. It was with sudden surprise that he felt his wrist 
pricked, and, looking down, saw that the furze, which a minute earlier 
had only touched his girths, was now up to his mare’s withers. She 
went forward slowly, snorting at every step. 

““Where the deuce are you taking me, Martin?” cried the 
R. M., angrily; but before the words were out of his mouth a sudden 
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rattle of thunder overhead dispelled the mare’s caution ; she plunged 
at the bit, stumbled and lurched on to her knees, shooting Lafayette 
out of the saddle. 

“Ye have a right to be careful, sir. Horses is very apt to trip 
with the obstacles that’s in it,” came Martin’s voice warningly out 
of the green gloom. 

The R.M. scrambled up and looked about him curiously. They 
were in a natural tunnel formed by a fall of the ground, and roofed 
by the meeting of the gorse bushes overhead. Before him lay a dip 
like a quarry hole, filled with the dry, upright, twisted stems of 
century-old furze. Shafts of light filtered down weirdly from above, 
and now and again, when the wind blew the bushes aside, a sudden 
gleam of daylight illumined the brown earth and the eerie forest 
that grew out of it. The place was like the illustration in a fairy 
tale of the witches’ wood. A gleam of lightning zigzagging across the 
upper world showed Lafayette the black mouth of a cave in a wall 
of bog-mould which lay just ahead. 

Martin was standing in the opening, “heartening” the ass with 
resounding whacks. 

“‘ Bastes does be frightful here,” he announced, apologetically ; 
‘in dhread of the dark they are, but ye’ll get grand shelter in it. 
’*Tis aqual what rain ’ud be falling wid’out sorra a drop ’ud come 
here.” 

In silent astonishment Lafayette entered the cave, which was 
large enough to admit the mare also. It ran back evidently for 
many yards, and out of the darkness came a trickling sound of 
running water. 

““’Twas here they hid away horses they’d steal in the ould 
days,” said Martin. ‘‘ Poulagaddy is the name they have on it—the 
thieves’ hole. I heard tell there’d be as many as fifty horses hid 
wid’in, and if St. Pather himself was travelling the place above a 
week, he’d not get any sign of them—an’ by the same token——’”’ 
He paused dramatically. 

“Yes ?”’ said the R.M. 

‘“D’ye mind Matt Brady, that’s me father’s cousin by the 
mother’s side ?”’ said Martin, after a pause, which the thunder filled 
with stage effect. 

“Yes.” 

*“‘ Be cripes!’’ Martin whacked the ground with his stick. ‘‘ Be 
cripes, I could tell your honour things about that one ye’d be hard 
set to believe!” 

Lafayette, recollecting a vehement dispute between the raconteur 
and Matt Brady over a legacy of twelve pounds and a mountain 
ram, nodded in silence. 
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‘That one ’ud disgrace any family in Ireland, so he would,” 
continued Martin. ‘ ’Tis he was the rogue ever and always—and as 
to talk, the dear knows ye’d be stunned with the talk that’s out of 
him—sure he wouldn't regard the truth no more nor an ould cobweb. 
Maybe your honour remimbers the way he hunted the barony 
hither and over after the black horse that went away from the 
young lady in the wood firnint this place. Begob ‘twas he had the 
great hunting ! and the horse widin in the back of his own cowhouse 
all the while!” 

“What! Matt Brady?” exclaimed Lafayette. 

‘Deed aye! It was this way, sir. The morning you lost the 
horse Matt was widin in the wood, walking down to Carrow Cross. 
He seen the horse throw the young lady, and he stopped quiet like, 
watching to see would she ax to chase it—an’ presently the black 
horse came trotting through the place that’s thick and throng with 
ferns and all sorts, right up agin the tree where Matt was. Matt 
caught him aisy enough—sure wasn't yourself helping the lady, and 
with divil a one there to pass any remark at all what ‘ud hinder him ? 
He lept up on the black horse's back then and faced out at the gripe, 
looking round and about to see would your honour lay eyes on him. 
He wasn’t only just widin the gorse here when he seen you leap 
over the drain after him, and sez he to me, and we talking of it 
afterwards, ‘ I was in dhread to breathe,’ sez he, ‘ for fear the Captain 
’ud see me.’ He kep the horse in here until it wasdark night. The 
pollis were after hunting the place till it had them heart-scalded. 
Matt was waiting on them all day, and whin the last of them was 
gone, out wid him and away—an’ as soon as he had the horse at his 
own place, in to the back of the cowshed, he wint up to see your 
honour, and tell ye it was what he thought the horse must be clifted. 
He took him away the second night to Clashcunnihy, and left him for 
his cousin to mind. I don’t know rightly what he got for him, but he 
was a great baste. Ye’d sooner be looking at him than ating your 
dinner—and as to lepping! Well, I declare to goodness, he’d make 
but one lep of the Shannon!” 

There was a silence of some moments’ duration, while the R.M. 
slowly digested the remarkable facts of the case. 

Presently Martin spoke again. 

‘‘ There wasn’t one in the barony knew,”’ he said, regretfully. 
“*Twas only ’ere last month himself told meself, and he having 
drink wouldn’t know rightly what he’d be saying. But in regard 
to the wish I have for your honour, I thought bad not to tell ye; 
so I did.” 

“Umph!” said Lafayette, dryly, wondering whether he would 
ever have learnt the truth had not the house of Brady been torn 
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with internecine strife. There was nothing to be done now, he 
reflected. The charge was almost unprovable, since Martin confi- 
dential and Martin in the witness box would be two very different 
people. 

To change the subject he handed the mare’s reins to the old 
man, and began with a box of vestas to explore Poulagaddy. The 
cave was evidently one of a kind common in Ireland. It ran back 
into dark galleries and strange holes like gigantic fox-earths. In 
one of these Lafayette found the confirmation of Martin’s tale— 
there, covered with cobwebs and gnawed by mice, lay Lucy's 
saddle and the bridle which Royalty had worn on the day of his 
disappearance. 

“It’s grand out now, your honour,” came Martin's voice from 
the doorway; and then, as they emerged into the forest of gorse- 
stems, now shot with golden gleams of sunlight and hung with the 
fairy lace of wet cobwebs, he added, feelingly, ‘‘ Sure, Matt was only 
a common fella always, he got no great edgication—the likes of him 
wouldn’t know the way to behave at all.” 
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STILL DEEP WATERS WHERE THE DRY FLY IS NEEDED 


A DORSET TROUT STREAM 
BY CAPTAIN C. E. RADCLYFFE 
(Illustrated with Photographs by W. A. Rouch) 


THROUGH the heart of Wessex, that land immortalised by the 
romantic pen of Thomas Hardy, there flows a pellucid stream, and 
its waters are the haunts of countless trout, both large and small. 
In general character the river is most versatile. Here we find 
long silent reaches of still waters; farther on the stream winds 
serpentinely over gravelly shallows, a seething turbulent boil of 
rushing torrents, whilst ever and anon it glides dark and mournful 
beneath the overhanging trees which densely fringe its banks, and 
there deep pools conceal their hidden secrets. For these are the 
abodes of historic monsters, of fabled leviathans, which for ages past 
have lived beneath those sheltering alder mocks and willow stumps, 
secure alike from most fishermen’s skill, or attacks of the others— 
predatory herons and otters roaming the banks in quest of prey. 
Although never attaining any considerable breadth, the river is of 
considerable length, and flows through some of the most picturesque 
scenery in that part of England. For many miles on either side the 
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gently-sloping hills are thickly clad with heather which in summer 
months forms a deep purple background to the vivid green trees 
and meadow grasses in the valley, thus at times reminding the 
spectator of some far northern stream. From its source to almost 
its junction with the sea this river is well stocked with fish, but 
probably on its middle reaches it has no compeer in England as 
regards the average number and size of fish which it yields. Trout 
here attain a size of 3lb. and over, whilst good-sized ones are so 
plentiful that any under 11b. in weight are seldom killed. A good 
fisherman on favourable days can land fifty or more trout to his own 


A PARADISE FOR THE WET-FLY FISHERMAN 


rod, and far more than this number have been taken by one rod on 
certain occasions. It is somewhat remarkable that fish should be 
so plentiful, since a goodly number are killed each year; yet arti- 
ficial restocking of the water is seldom adopted. An unlimited 
supply of natural food seems to produce an inexhaustible supply 
of fish, which is a boon not granted to many rivers in these 
modern days. The varieties of style in fishing which this river 
affords are sufficiently diversified to satisfiy the most exacting 
piscators. In its clear deep waters places are found where big fish 
lie motionless yet alert, and these require the highest art of dry-fly 
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fishing to coax them to the surface. But again, fast babbling 
stretches, or the many foaming weir pools, with here and there an 
artificial waterfall, afford innumerable spots where the veriest tiro 
can trail a wet fly and soon fill his basket. Small wonder is it then 
that expert fishermen who have visited these waters have been 
heard to say that they did not previously know such an Eldorado 
existed in these days within the confines of our Island Kingdom ; 
and the writer, whose personal experiences with rod and gun have 
extended over many lands, even from the arctic rivers of Europe, 
Asia, and America, to those of Equatorial Africa, can look back and 
truthfully say that many of his best days’ sport with a rod have been 
spent on the banks of this river, where he was bred and born. 

It is refreshing to find in these days of highly fished waters a 
stream such as this where fish will still rise freely and boldly to a well- 
cast fly. Althoughthis theory may not be universally accepted, the 
writer cannot help believing that the introduction of the art of dry- 
fly fishing has rendered our modern trout more liable to rise short 
at every form of lure than was formerly the case, and this appears 
to be so even in rivers which are not flogged from morning till 
night by anglers stationed at a few hundred yards’ intervals all along 
the banks 

A stranger to this southern stream, if perchance he visited 
its banks upon any of the numerous cold blustering days such as 
last spring produced, might easily be mistaken in his estimate 
of its qualities. For on occasions such as these the fish lie deep 
down in the pools, or hide invisible beneath the thickly growing 
weeds. But let him once again retrace his footsteps when in 
those long cool summer evenings myriads of spent flies come 
gently floating downwards! Then, indeed, these waters seem in- 
spired, for far as the eye can reach their surface is constantly broken 
as if by rain spots, as here in bewildering profusion either small 
switls denote those spots where heavy fish are gently sucking 
down the fly, or more boisterous splashes speak of smaller and 
more nimble ones, all greedily competing in making the most of 
that golden hour, the evening rise. And perhaps above all others 
this is the most bewitching time for a dry-fly fisherman, when the 
absence of wind renders easy the most perfect casting, and through 
the still summer air is borne to the ears of a silent watcher on its 
banks the gentle music of the babbling water. For many of us, 
accustomed from earliest youth to the sight of silver streams, there 
is always an indescribable charm which for ever awakens in our 
hearts a strange feeling of companionship as we gaze in far-off lands 
on silent rivers, or listen to the noise of rushing waters amidst 
mournful solitudes remote from abodes of men. 


| 
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A noticeable fact in connection with this Dorset stream is 
the following. In former years there was usually a big hatch of 
may-fly, and upon these occasions it was a case of fishing made easy, 
since a hook attached to any form of grey feather would generally 
produce a rise in every two or three casts. But of late years, from 
some unknown cause, the may-fly has become a rara avis, and it 
is seldom now that these insects, so well beloved by trout, are 
seen indulging in their graceful dance over the waters. It has 
always been a mystery to the writer how any may-flies can remain 
alive long enough to propagate their species, since every tish below the 


DEEP SILENT POOLS WHERE BIG FISH LIE IN SUMMER TIME 


waters, and most birds among them, seem to combine in their de- 
struction as soon as these fine flies appear upon the wing. Neverthe- 
less, the process of extermination must have been going on for ages 
past, and there is no reason to presume that either the birds or fish 
are More numerous now than they were in former times. Where 
then shall we seek for the solution of this problem? Many theories 
have been advanced to account for a similar disappearance of the 
may-fly on certain rivers, but none of these seem to have been 
conclusively proved correct. 

The illustrations which accompany this article convey to the 
reader a good idea of the river of which I write, and the various,scenes 
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have been portrayed by the skill of an artist with the camera whose 
experience has enabled him to collect a series of pictures which taken 
at the psychological moment depict several episodes in a day’s 
fishing upon this stream. A glance at some of these pictures will 
show how varied is the character of this river with its wide still 
reaches where, except in boisterous spring weather, the dry-fly purist 
may find ample scope and many fish on which to test his skill. 
Here and there again the river winds, and rushing down over 
gravelly shallows flows a while in gentler moods around deep pools 
where monster fish in summer days rest silently and motionless, 


YELLOW LABRADOR BEN RETRIEVING A TROUT OF 13 LB. 


watching with tireless eyes for all forms of insect life which are borne 
down upon the waters to those eddies where they lie. 

Some readers may remark upon the presence of a dog as being 
somewhat out of place in fishing scenes. _ But one illustration clearly 
shows the purpose for which this intelligent beast accompanies his 
master. Here let it be stated that as the writer is the owner and 
trainer of this dog he is rather reticent about extolling the animal’s 
accomplishments, but nevertheless, in justice to the creature, it may 
be said that he has long been a living form of landing-net for his 
master, and the manner in which he will land fish in his mouth with- 
out fouling or breaking the line is certainly a noteworthy performance. 
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Possibly, although rare, this is not a unique feat; in fact the writer 
had previously trained this dog’s father to perform in a similar 
manner, and it was from watching the old dog that the younger one 
acquired the knack of landing fish. Many people on glancing at 
these pictures may wonder what nature of dog this may be, and there- 
fore it may not be out of place to state that he is a pure-bred Labra- 
dor retriever, but is of alight fawn colour, being one of a freak-coloured 


SAFE IN THE NET 


breed of which the writer is the owner and which he believes are 
absolutely unique. It only remains to add in conclusion that the 
dog is equally as clever in his accomplishments behind the gun as he 
is behind a rod, and this is only one of the many instances which go 
to show to what point of efficiency a good dog can be trained if it is 
handled in a rational manner and lives in daily companionship with 
its master. 
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THE COMING HUNTING SEASON-—-AND 
AFTER 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 
Including the views of the Duke of Beaufort, Lords Portman, Lonsdale, Waterford, Cha:les Bentinck, 


Messrs. Charles MacNeill, E. P. Rawnsley, Albert Brassey, E. E. Barclay, W. de Salis Filgate, 
and other Masters, on the present condition of Fox-hunting 

FARMERS were nearly through with harvesting when this article was 
written, and in all parts packs were eagerly devoting themselves to 
cubbing. Hunting centres were beginning to awaken from the 
somnolent inaction of summer, and everywhere in the shires and 
elsewhere there were signs of returning interest in hunter and hound. 
As for the prospects of sport, we may content ourselves for the 
moment with the general observation that if it be the case that two 
bad scenting seasons never go together, then there ought to bea 
good time ahead. For scent was exceedingly bad in many countries 
last season, and it was not until the Jast month or two that it was 
possible to describe sport as being generally good. Yet we all 
thought the prospects so bright at starting. 

Simply, the fact is that hunting men never know from one week 
to another—nay, from day to day or from hour to hour—what is in 
store for them in the shape of scent. Who has yet solved its mys- 
teries? Without scent, that immutable quality, where is the 
boasted dash of our highly-bred foxhounds? Where the gallop for 
which their well-mounted followers are spoiling? This much, then, 
is in the lap of the gods, and nobody in autumnal months can pre- 
tend to foresee a good scenting season. We have only the old 
theory, which I mentioned in starting, that two bad ones never go 
together. 

But if we cannot count on the possibilities of scenting weather, 
it is at least comforting to the average hunting man to learn at the 
beginning of each season that ‘“‘ his” particular hounds and hunting 
country are in good order, that foxes are reasonably plentiful. It is 
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encouraging, too, to know that there is a friendly, nay cordial, feel- 
ing abroad in one’s hunting district. On the latter point it is 
certainly possible and pleasant to give the broad assurance that the 
farmers are as -well disposed towards hunting as ever they were, 
though unhappily the majority of them are unable nowadays to take 
the prominent part in the actual sport which their fathers and 
grandfathers did. 

With regard to hounds, rather a doleful note has to be sounded. 
There are few kennels which. have not suffered heavily from the 
ravages of distemper this year, and in many cases puppies which 
were thought to be the best of the young entry have been carried off. 
Distemper is one of the scourges of hunting, and it is strange that 
after so much scientific research and the concoction of so many 
unfailing ‘‘ distemper cures” the mortality each year among young 
foxhounds was never greater than at the present time. Perhaps the 
mischief would not be so bad if walkers were to keep their puppies 
until the middle or the end of March, instead of sending them back 
to kennels in February. As for foxes, one can broadly speak in 
hopeful terms, as no new virulent outbreak of mange has lately been 
reported, and in countries where the disease existed last year one 
hears of welcome improvement. 

In the shires the outlook on the whole is bright. Speaking with 
some special knowledge of the Quorn country, I can say that the 
prospects are certainly quite as favourable as they have been in any 
autumn since the heyday of Tom Firr’s career. For the first time 
since 1902 Quornites will have the experience of riding behind a new 
huntsman, and we shall soon know what captious Leicestershire 
people think of George Leaf, from Lord Middleton’s country, whom 
Captain Frank Forester has appointed to succeed Tom Bishopp. Let 
us hope that Leaf will get fair play from his field. Last season the 
over-riding with one or two packs in the Midlands—notably with 
Mr. Fernie’s, in the absence of the Master—was simply scandalous, 
and a positive disgrace to the offenders, who for the most part were 
experienced enough to know better. As whipper-in to the Pytchley 
some years ago, Leaf learnt something of the ways of the modern 
fashionable crowd, and that should be useful to him in his new office. 
Having often heard Leaf very highly spoken of in the Middleton 
country long before he was thought likely to come to the Quorn, I 
look forward with confidence to his success in one of the most 
coveted, yet most difficult, positions which foxhunting has to offer to 
its professionals. 

In Mr. Fernie’s country the prospects are “ fairly good.” That 
is the modest estimate which the Master gives, but people have come 


to expect something more than “fairly good” things with the 
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Market Harborough pack. Scent was not really serving as a rule 
last season, and Thatcher, as I have already mentioned, was cruelly 
mobbed several times. Mr. Fernie, the victim of a grievous accident 
during cub-hunting, had perforce to be a looker-on for practically 
the whole of the season—a doleful experience for one so keen. It is 
generally hoped that he will be found in his best health and old 
form again during the coming season, for it is no exaggeration to say 
that Mr. Fernie is one of the most popular M.F.H.’s ever known in 
the Midland district. 

With the Cottesmore it is certain that with ordinary luck last 
season’s results will be easily eclipsed. Lord Lonsdale considers 
that the prospects are excellent. Equally hopeful are the reports 
from the Belvoir and the Pytchley. 

Last season the Grafton made the best of wretched scenting 
conditions, and killed 135 foxes in 125 hunting days; but it was an 
uphill job, and required the greatest perseverance on the part of the 
Master, Mr. Charles McNeill, and his huntsman, W. Batchelor. 
For both of them it was a first season in a difficult country, and I 
think it can be said that they came out of the test most creditably. 
The Mondays were very bad, but several useful gallops were enjoyed 
on Fridays in the well-known and strongly-fenced Brackley country. 
This season Sir Samuel Scott joins Mr. McNeill in the mastership— 
a most popular arrangement. And as the country is well stocked 
with foxes from end to end, everything looks of the brightest. AJ// the 
wire is down by November, and a man with a good horse and a large 
heart can cross the country in safety ; but both must be of the highest 
calibre, for the Grafton is noted for its strong blackthorn fences. 

In Lincolnshire there is every promise of good sport. It is 
hoped that Brocklesby folk will be able to welcome Lord Yarborough 
back in their midst after his serious illness. With the Blankney 
foxes are likely to be more plentiful and more evenly distributed than 
for the past twoseasons. Distemper has been very bad among these 
hounds, and just a fair entry was left. The harvest, moreover, was 
not a heavy one, which is unfortunate, as the better the harvest the 
fewer complaints for hunt officials. The neighbouring Southwold 
country, I am assured, was never in a more prosperous condition so 
far as hunting goes. Many farmers come out, and many who do 
not hunt themselves are willing to walk a puppy; about eighty 
couples go out to quarters each year. Foxes on the whole are well 
preserved, and hounds killed fifty brace last season with no digging 
after 1 November. The Southwold Hunt is particularly lucky in 
having no large town on its outskirts to send out crowds of people 
who do not understand and sometimes do not care what damage 
they do. 
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A terrible time with distemper among the entry was experienced 
in the spring in the Duke of Beaufort’s kennel. The trouble came 
in the worst form that the Master and his veteran huntsman, Will 
Dale, can remember for twenty years, and it carried off a great 
many of the most promising hounds. Still, there are hopes of tip- 
top sport in the Badminton country. Last season was excellent— 
one of the best for some years—and everyone was pleased. 

In the adjoining country, so admirably presided over by Lord 
Bathurst, the prospects are very bright. This hunt is well supported 
by landowners and tenant farmers, so that there is no lack of good 
puppy-walkers, and the coverts are well stocked with foxes. 

Also with the V.W.H. (Cricklade) the outlook is excellent, there 
being plenty of foxes and a good feeling throughout the district. It 
is interesting to note that Mr. T. Butt Miller is employing a profes- 
sional huntsman for the first time during his long spell in the 
mastership. Joe Willis, who was with the Atherstone, fills the post. 

So far it will have been seen that reports in the main are 
distinctly encouraging. I can add that the general outlook in the 
Albrighton country is pleasing, and, further, that there is every 
prospect of good sport with the Heythrop. Inthe Rufford country 
things are satisfactory on the whole, and there are plenty of foxes in 
all parts ‘‘ where they are allowed to exist.’”” These words are signifi- 
cant of an unhappy clashing of interests in certain places; indeed, 
the opinion is expressed in the Rufford that ‘“‘ where people wish to 
have record shooting bags there will be no foxes.” Much the same 
sort of view is given in a letter from Lord Portman, who has 
completed his Jubilee as M.F.H., and, wonderful man that he is, 
is now looking forward to his Diamond Jubilee in office. ‘‘ I have 
a fairly good report of foxes in my country,” writes this keenest of 
the keen ; ‘‘ but three large districts in it are now entirely given up to 
pheasants, foxes hardly exist in one of them, and not at all in the 
other two. Thirty years ago this country was well stocked with 
foxes throughout.” 

It is pleasant to hear that mange in Lord Tredegar’s country, 
where it was so bad two seasons ago, has practically disappeared. It 
is curious how quickly some districts get rid of this destructive disease, 

whereas in others it lasts for years. Forinstance, in the Puckeridge 
country there is still a certain amount of mange about after fifteen 
years. Here it seems almost impossible quite to stamp it out. 

So much for the coming regular season and its probabilities. 
But what lies beyond? Will hunting go on in the centuries to 
come? Only the other day I saw a statement in one of the papers 
that hunting would be dead in fifty years, killed by its own popu- 
larity. Then we have the veterans, who are never tired of assuring 
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us that the sport is nothing like it was in their young days. Other 
pessimists shake their heads over the vast increase of shooting and 
game preservation; they point to the growing use of wire as a sure 
sign of decadence, and in the spread of the capping system they see 
an end of the boasted ‘‘freedom”’ of the hunting-field. In every- 
thing, in fact, the croakers profess to observe an indication of the 
near approach of “the gorse uprooted, the foxhound dumb.” Not 
a season passes without some misanthrope writing to the papers to 
declare that fox-hunting is by way of becoming a decaying sport. 
If we believed all these things, how it would depress us! But the 
picture is not so black as it is painted. It is some consolation to 
know that practically the same things were said fifty years ago; 
the same lugubrious predictions of a barren future were made; and 
even “ Nimrod” wrote in 1840 that he wished he “could feel quite 
free from the reflection that fox-hunting is on the wane!”’ 

Happily the grand old sport goes on season after season in spite 
of all difficulties which inevitably occur through the changing of 
the times and of the customs with them. In this season of 1908-9 
we may expect to see more followers of hounds than ever there were 
before, because the number goes on steadily increasing year by year. 
There is no appreciable falling-off in the total of packs, and in most 
cases the right men are there to hunt them; and it is well that this 
is so, for would not these islands be dull places in the winter if fox- 
hunting were non-existing ? 

At the same time it is well that hunting people should not lose 
sight of the fact that financial conditions are wholly different in the 
first decade of the twentieth century from what they were thirty 
or forty years ago. Fewer men can be found nowadays who are 
willing to take the greater part of the monetary burden of a hunting 
country on to their individual shoulders. Many Masters of amazing 
liberality remain; but the others are asking that the cost of the 
up-keep of a country shall be more evenly distributed among those 
who enjoy the sport. 

So long as the damage question is fairly and generously dealt 
with no trouble is to be anticipated in the majority of hunts, more 
especially in those lucky enough to be free from shooting worries. 
There is, however, no doubt that in a country such as the Quorn, 
where the majority of sportsmen and sportswomen who ride over it 
have little or no association with the district, but only come from 
season to season to enjoy the hunting, the whole thing resolves 
itself into a question of money. With proper management hunting 
will go on ad infinitum ; but eventually it will come to this—that 
people who choose to go and hunt with this pack or the other will 
have tu pay for the privilege. 
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Yet the sport is still wonderfully strong and the future fairly 
bright. That, at all events, was the personal view which I put 
before a number of our most prominent Masters of Hounds, who, 
being all i medias res, as it were, should be better able to pronounce 
as to the future of the sport than one not so much behind the scenes. 
In answer, practically everyone speaks in sanguine tone of the pros- 
pects ahead. The Earl of Lonsdale thinks that the feeling on 
fox-hunting all through the shires is as good now as ever it was, yet 
adds that there are, of course, one or two people who are tiresome 
about the sport—sometimes those who derive most out of it! The 
Master of the Cottesmore points out that the farmers themselves 
are as good sportsmen as ever they were, but are not now in a 
position to hunt as they used to do; otherwise, he does not see 
much difference. 

The Duke of Beaufort sees no reason why fox-hunting should- 
not continue for years. Speaking of his own district, he finds that 
every landowner and farmer does his utmost to preserve foxes and 
help to the best of his ability. Earl Bathurst agrees that the sport 
will continue to flourish, at any rate in the West of England; and 
his neighbour, Mr. T. Butt Miller, regards the future with equal con- 
fidence, though he thinks that it will have to be more generally 
recognised by people hunting, who do not own land, that greater 
support must be given by them to farmers and tradesmen in the 
hunt which they frequent. 

Mr. Charles MacNeill, an optimist if ever there was one, makes 
a clear point. The pessimist, he says, is always croaking, but it is 
a fact that no sooner does a pack become vacant than there are 
double and treble the applications for it that there were a few years 
back. He adds :—“‘ Fox-hunting was never so popular as now, and 
neither our grandsons nor their grandsons will see it out.” Still, 
few know better than Mr. MacNeill the worries and trouble that 
are caused by thoughtless or ignorant riders. It was this M.F.H. 
who once declared that only about one-fourth of the average field 
knew anything of agriculture. In the course of a gallop one day he 
sang out, ‘Seeds, gentlemen; keep to the hedges, please!”’ Yet 
the field rode on, and one rider endeavoured to argue the point with 
the M.F.H. ‘Seeds, man!” he said, ‘‘ Why, that will be grass.” 
To which Mr. McNeill replied : ‘‘ It won’t be if you ride over it!” 

Earl Manvers considers it would be a great help to the cause of 
sport generally if shooting men would think more of the quality of 
the sport and less of the quantity in the bag. Lord Portman, too, 
as we have already seen, has a grievance against the gunner, but he 
is a great believer in the love of fox-hunting, which generally exists 
in his part of England. ‘‘I am glad,” he writes, ‘“‘to see many 
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more young farmers out hunting than there were a few years ago— 
this is always encouraging.” Although wire of all sorts renders the 
sport more difficult to follow, Lord Portman does not think that 
hunting is doomed to cease in the South and West of England for 
many years to come. 

Another great sportsman, who for forty years or more has done 
much for fox-hunting—Lord Tredegar—mentions that the suburbs 
of Cardiff and Newport are ever spreading; consequently his 
country, originally a small one, is gradually getting smaller. Fields, 
however, are increasing, as ‘‘the sport is very popular, and will 
probably last in Monmouthshire longer than in many other places.” 
Colonel Goulburn, the Master of the Albrighton, expresses the 
opinion that hunting will last a long time yet, but will cost more 
year by year. Hethinks that the fact that so many young men 
whose fathers lived for the sport do not hunt is much against it. 

Lord Charles Bentinck sees no reason for pessimism. He 
points out that the British farmer, although he may deny it, has the 
love of sport in him, and is a reasoning and reasonable man. Lord 
Charles looks to educating the agricultural classes to the benefits 
which they derive from hunting as the best solution of the matter. 
Wire, he asserts, is the difficulty. In rich countries they must pay 
and get it down; in poor countries like his own (the Blankney) 
much must depend on persuasion, goodwill, and hard work on the 
part of those who hunt. 

In response to my invitation Lord Charles Bentinck has been 
kind enough to make some suggestions as to what might be done by 
hunting people further to strengthen the position of the sport. 
These suggestions, I think, are greatly to the point, and ought to be 
carefully studied by every follower of hounds :— 


** Subscribe more, and don’t depend so often on finding a rich man 
willing to take the mastership. It is often a hard and thankless task, 
and people ought not to expect to get a good servant for a bad wage. 

*‘Work harder in the country among the farmers, and small 
holders especially. Educate, in fact. 

“* Walk puppies. Hunting men should be ashamed to let poor 
people who cannot afford to hunt and often never see a hound do 
this for them out of their great sporting hearts. 

“Grumble less. It is not much encouragement to a Master to 
spend his money, time, and health trying to provide sport for people 
whose most cherished privilege seems to be to grumble at everything 
he does. My experience is that those most ignorant about hunting 
are the worst grumblers. Therefore, the remedy would seem to be 
to educate themselves.” 


Mr. Albert Brassey, the Master of the Heythrop, with an ex- 
perience of thirty-five years in office behind him, has also courteously 
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enlarged upon some points of interest regarding the future of fox- 
hunting, which he thinks will continue to flourish :— 


‘* One of the greatest difficulties that is likely to obstruct hunting 
is wire fencing. This is rather on the increase. If landlords would 
forbid the use of it, and provide rough timber for fencing, this 
difficulty would be got over. There is usually plenty of material to 
be got on an estate from the thinning of plantations and woods, and 
the tenants could put it up at very little expense. 

‘‘ Where wire must be put up the Hunt Committee should try 
to arrange to have it taken down during the hunting season, and 
contribute towards the expense. 

“Some people out hunting are very thoughtless, and damage is 
often caused by riding near sheep and ewes when the lambing season 
is coming on. Gates, too, are left open where stock are turned out 
in the fields. If people would only be a little careful about these 
matters and avoid giving annoyance to farmers and others who do 
not hunt, they would prevent any feeling antagonistic to hunting 
springing up. 

‘** Many people do not contribute as muchas they ought towards 
the expenses of hunting, and the system of capping has been resorted 
to in consequence.” 


Mr. E. P. Rawnsley, whose experience of mastership—he hunts 
the Southwold country—dates back to 1880, also enlarges upon the 
financial side of the sport :— 


‘“* One thing there is no doubt of: it costs a great deal more now 
to keep up a pack of hounds than it did thirty years ago. Hounds 
are better and fitter; horses are dearer and must also be better; 
foxes are more plentiful and poultry claims larger. 

“The people who come out hunting do not asa rule assist with 
subscriptions to the extent they ought to, and I fancy this is the 
case in very many countries. A man gives {10 a year and thinks 
for that he ought to have two or three days a week, and everything 
be done in good style. The bulk of the cost of keeping up the 
hounds falls on the Masters. 

‘“‘T am certain that in future if people wish to have hunting they 
must be prepared to pay for it.” 


This is practically the same opinion as that which I expressed 
earlier in this article, briefly, that all who hunt must pay for the 
privilege. The more the matter is discussed with those in authority 
the more clear does it become that the future of fox-hunting is 
largely bound up with financial considerations. These are the views 
of Mr. E. E. Barclay, M.F.H., which are particularly interesting 
in view of the fact that his country, the Puckeridge, lies nearer to 
the great metropolis than the others previously mentioned :— 


‘‘I think the future of fox-hunting is bright, but each year 
expenses, do what you will, creep up and up. In countries like this, 
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within easy reach of London, unless hunting-men are prepared to 
find more money to enable the hunt to rent coverts, or else take coverts 
themselves for the hunt, it will be impossible to carry on the sport 
as it ought to be done. It is no use hunting people complaining 
that so many coverts are let to London tradesmen, &c., for shooting 
purposes only; what they have got to do is to put the money down 
themselves, and either rent the coverts themselves or subscribe 
handsomely to the Hunt Covert Fund, and so enable the Hunt 
Committee to rent them. 

‘It is too much the tendency nowadays to expect the M.F.H. to 
do everything off his own bat, or to allow a very few willing ones to 
do so, instead of everyone who hunts with the hounds finding each 
his proper share towards the expenses of taking shootings, planting 
coverts, &c., &c. How many people there are who think nothing 
of giving 120 guineas for a hunter, but if asked for a ‘fiver’ to the 
covert fund at once say they ‘ can’t afford it’!” 


It is quite certain that the growing cost of hunting is responsible 
for the increase in the number of resigning Masters each season. 
The haste which some men show in giving up the position, almost 
before they have had time to settle down in it, is a little amusing to 
the impartial onlooker. Some drop the business of mastership as 
though it were a hot iron, and unobtrusively retire into privacy 
again. But when a man really is suited to the command of a 
hunting country, and has the necessary time and money to devote to 
it, and the necessary patience to breed hounds to his liking, you find 
that he will stick to it for years and years, often going from one 
country to another, but always in mastership. 

Happily there has so far been no lack of young blood to take 
the vacancies, and though the list of changes since last season has 
been abnormally heavy—fully 20 per cent. of the packs of foxhounds 
have had to look for new leaders—we find that a new period of fox- 
hunting begins with nearly all the gaps well filled. Small packs like 
Mr. J. W. Martindale’s in the Lake District and the Pantglas in 
South Wales have been given up; but these cannot be quoted 
against the prosperity of hunting in England and Wales. Nor can 
the fact that the Ormond, Lord de Clifford’s, and the South West- 
meath packs have for various reasons disappeared from the list be 
taken as an argument that hunting is in a bad way in Ireland. 
Those who hunt in that country know differently, though it is a fact 
that the development of the United Irish League hangs like a 
menacing shadow over a few Irish hunting districts. 

But perhaps it will be best briefly to discuss the changes in 
something like alphabetical order. England and Wales first then, 
starting with the Albrighton. Here we have no actual change in 
mastership, as Colonel Goulburn continues his successful régime; 
but he will have two packs instead of one to look after, as it has 
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been decided to establish a subsidiary pack for the Worcestershire 
side of the country, hunting three days a fortnight. With the 
Atherstone there is an entire change of control. Mr. J. C. Munro 
has retired after a highly successful period of four seasons in the 
mastership, the hounds have been purchased by the country, and 
the new leader is no less noted a sportsman than the Earl of Hunting- 
don, of whose work in the past with hounds in Ireland and England 
nothing but good can be spoken. The arrangement for the coming 
season is that Lord Huntingdon shall himself hunt the dog pack on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, while George Whitemore will take the 
bitches on Mondays and Fridays. 

In Yorkshire Mr. H. J. Hope Barton has given up the Bads- 
worth, and the members of the hunt have secured a promising suc- 
cessor to him in Mr. James Montagu. The new M.F.H. is young, 
ardent, keen, and has interested himself closely in fox-hunting ever 
since he was able to ride. If he is anything like so good as was his 
ancestor, the famous Squire Osbaldeston, he will certainly rank 
among the best. In the mountainous Comston country the Rev. 
E. M. Reynolds gave up the mastership last season after twenty-six 
years, and was succeeded by Mr. George Grundy. Since then, alas! 
this zealous sporting parson has passed away. Other masters of 
foxhounds of this or an earlier period who have died since this time 
last year may be named in Lord Chesham—how tragic the end of 
this gallant spirit!—Mr. G. C. Ralston, Mr. Fred Swindell, Mr. E. 
St. L. Walker, Mr. C. A. R. Hoare, and that great Irish veteran, 
Mr. Robert Watson. 

With the Chiddingfold Hounds Mr. H. Waechler fills the 
leadership in succession to Mr. G. H. Pinckard, while in the Craven 
country Mr. J. A. Fairhurst has become joint master with Mr. W. J. 
Yorke Scarlett. A similar arrangement has been come to in the 
North Cotswold Hunt, where Sir John Hume Campbell is joined by 
Mr. C. T. Scott. Mr. Gilbert Spiller has given up the Mid-Devon 
Hounds, but in another part of “glorious Devon” the Dulverton 
country has happily been resuscitated. 

Yet another joint mastership has been lately formed, Mr. T. 
Kirby Stapley, who has been so energetic and successful as honorary 
secretary of the Eastbourne Hunt, coming in to assist Colonel W. A. 
Cardwell inthe leadership. The country around Scarborough, which 
always goes by the name of the reigning Master, and accordingly has 
recently been known as Sir Hugo Fitzherbert’s, changes its title now 
in consequence of that sportsman’s retirement from active service. 
His place is taken by Sir William Cooke, who has come back to his 
native county of Yorkshire after hunting the Ledbury country with 
conspicuous success. 
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On the Scottish border a sort of amalgamation has been effected 
between the Glendale and the North Northumberland countries, 
which have been hunted respectively by Mr. J. C. Fenwick and 
Mrs. Burrell, and the arrangement is, I understand, that the 
management of the whole will in future be in the hands of a com- 
mittee, with Mr. Fenwick as field-master. Sir Samuel Scott’s 
acceptance of the joint control of the Grafton Hunt has already been 
referred to, so we may now go north to the Haydon country, where 
Mr. C. T. Maling is succeeded by Mr. A. M. Allgood. In that fine 
plough country, the Holderness, Mr. Charles Brook has retired in 
order to take over the Dumfriesshire Hunt, and in his stead reigns 
Mr. Harry Whitworth, a brilliant horseman and experienced M.F.H., 
whom the Westmeath people were very loath to lose. In Hamp- 
shire Mr. W. V. Long has given up the Hursley, and a popular 
successor was forthcoming in the person of Sir George Cooper. 

Mr. R. Guy Everard has gone from Suffolk to the West Kent 
country, where he has replaced Mr. W. Gore Lambarde; while the 
Ledbury Hounds are now under the command of Sir George 
Bullough and Captain Warren Peacocke, who have secured the cream 
of Miss Edith Somerville’s hounds for the country. It is pleasant 
to record the revival of the North Ledbury under the mastership of 
Mr. F. W. Greswolde-Williams. With Mr. Gordon Canning’s pack 
in the southern end, there is no fear that the Ledbury country will 
not be thoroughly hunted this season. After filling the masterships 
of two packs for a couple of seasons, Mr. Edward Curre intends in 
future to devote himself entirely to his private pack at Itton Court, 
Chepstow. The vacancy thus created in the Monmouthshire 
country is now filled by Sir Arthur Herbert. While regretting the 
retirement of Mr. Albert Collison, followers of the West Norfolk are 
glad to have secured for their new M.F.H. so influential and keen a 
sportsman as the Earl of Romney. As has been stated, the Pontglas 
Hounds, purely a private pack run by Captain Spence-Jones, have 
been given up; but their country will be taken over by neighbouring 
packs, and Mr. David Davies has purchased the hounds em bloc. 

One of the most interesting and one of the least expected events 
of the interval which has separated this season from last was the 
resignation of Mr. W. M. Wroughton of the Woodland Pytchley 
country. This was followed by the sale of his magnificent hounds, 
and the big price realised by the pack on their dispersal at Rugby 
last June, viz. 4,318 guineas, was only commensurate with their high 
reputation. Mr. Wroughton’s successor is Mr. C. T. Mills, whose 
good work in the Worcestershire country will be readily recalled. 

Captain Roland Haig has given up the Radnor and West 
Herefordshire pack after a single season, and Mr. R. W. McKergow 
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has retired from the leadership of the Southdown Hunt, his place 
being now occupied by Mr. V. P. Misa, who is well known in racing 
as well as hunting circles. The Tedworth country has passed 
through troublous times of late years, and the retirement of 
Mr. Henry Connop at the end of one season plunged the hunt 
(founded and made so famous by the great Assheton-Smith) into 
further difficulties. Happily, Captain Walter Faber has come to the 
rescue, and it is to be hoped that under his sway the affairs of the 
hunt will progress more smoothly than has recently been the 
case. 

Joint masterships would seem to be more popular this season 
than ever before, as in addition to those previously mentioned in the 
North Cotswold, Craven, Grafton, and Ledbury countries it has to 
be recorded that Mr. Penn C. Sherbrooke becomes associated with 
Viscount Helmsley in the Sinnington country, that Messrs. F. Riley 
Smith and Wilfred Bevan have succeeded Mr. Everard with the 
Suffolk Hounds, and that Colonel A. H. Carter and Mr. G. B. 
Winch are the new Masters of the Tickham Hunt in place of 
Mr. George Evans. On the other hand Messrs. G. Hallifax and 
C. H. Calmady-Hamlyn are no longer in office in the Tetcott 
country, having given way to Mr. G. B. Shuker. Among packs on 
this side of the St. George’s Channel we finally come to the North 
Warwickshire, which loses an old and greatly valued friend in 
Mr. J. P. Arkwright, and has gained another notable sportsman as 
M.F.H. in the person of the Hon. Alex. Parker. In Scotland the 
only change of mastership occurs in the Dumfriesshire Hunt, where 
Sir Robert Jardine and Mr. E. J. Brook are replaced by the latter’s 
brother, Mr. Charles Brook. 

Our statement of the principal changes of the season has had, 
I am afraid, to be given rather in the form of a bald summary, this 
being partly because of their great number and partly because I am 
conscious of having already exceeded my allotted space in these 
pages. But there is still Ireland to deal with. And here the altera- 
tions in hunting establishments are no less numerous than in 
England. A few packs, as I have stated before, are no longer to be 
found on the list of foxhounds, but there is satisfaction in recording 
the resuscitation by Earl Fitzwilliam of the hounds which formerly 
hunted over his estates at Collattin and in the neighbourhood. His 
brother-in-law, Mr. Dermot Doyne, has taken over the management 
of the pack. What Earl Fitzwilliam does for hunting is extra- 
ordinary, as in addition to this Irish pack he maintains the old family 
pack at Wentworth Woodhouse and hunts the renowned Grove 
country as well. Truly a sportsman who may be compared with the 
great fox-hunting worthies of old! 
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In more fashionable Meath and Kildare the prospects, so far as 
I can gather, are about normal. A fairly good account of cubs 
comes from both countries. The Kildare coverts, I hear, have been 
improved, and in some cases enlarged, which will no doubt improve 
the stock of foxes and sport in general. Whether fox-hunting will 
live longer in Ireland than in England cannot be said, but there is 
certainly no cause for anxiety in Kildare, where the Master, Mr. A. P. 
Pollok, tells me that there is no opposition to hunting, and no signs 
of any at the present time. Unhappily we cannot say the same of 
the countries in the south of Ireland, where meddling politicians and 
agitators glory in inflaming the peasant mind, and have caused a 
great deal of mischief by their opposition to the one sport which 
does bring good money—and plenty of it—into Ireland. The 
enforced disbandment of the Ormond Foxhounds last season was a 
blot on the boasted Irish sportsmanship. 

In the Marquis of Waterford’s country, where notable sport was 
enjoyed last year, prospects are quite up to the average in every 
respect. The entry, however, was badly hit by distemper, a com- 
plaint which seems to be as general in Ireland this year as it is in 
England. In Lord Waterford’s opinion ‘‘ fox-hunting has a good 
future before it in the south of Ireland for a long time to come, un- 
less some unforeseen agitation crops up. This is always likely to 
happen in this country, however.” 

The oldest M.F.H. in Ireland is Mr. W. de Salis Filgate, who 
in the south country will complete his jubilee in the spring of 1910. 
And all this time he has never missed a day’s hunting with his pack ! 
He is looking forward to another good season’s sport, and writes to 
me as follows :—“ Reports of foxes are excellent, which is the main 
point, and I am happy to say that I do not anticipate any difficul- 
ties. What the future of fox-hunting may be is very hard to say. It 
never will be what it was in the days of our ancestors, or even in my 
own early days. Every year some new difficulty comes and has to 
be got over. My hope and my belief is that the sport may continue 
for many generations, so strong is its hold on everyone. Hunting is 
not a matter of right, but one of privilege alone, and a very consider- 
able amount of tact and management must be used to keep it 
going.” 

Ireland loses its only lady M.F.H. by the retirement of Miss 
Edith Somerville, who has handed the West Carbery country over 
in excellent order to her successor in the mastership, Major Burns 
Lindow, late of the 8th Hussars. Major Frank Wise and Mr. A.R. 
Warren have given up the County Limerick and are replaced by 
Mr. Nigel Baring, who has relinquished the Duhallow in order to 
take the Limerick. This arrangement, of course, brought about 
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another vacancy, but this was filled by the acceptance by Mr. W.N. 
Barry and Mr. W. Loraine Bell of the joint control of the Duhallow. 
Yet here again the last-named gentleman had to give up the East 
Galway Hounds so as to make the move, but a new Master has been 
found for this pack in Mr. T. Bauch, who is well known in Warwick- 
shire. 

Still another ‘‘chop’’ has been effected, as the Galway 
‘* Blazers’”’ lose the enthusiastic Mr. Isaac Bell, who has left them 
in order to take the Kilkenny Hounds, which were given up last 
season by Mr. Hercules Langrishe. Mr. Bell’s successor is the 
Hon. H.C. Vane, a keen young sportsman. Mr. R. W. Hall-Dare has 
replaced Colonel Mosley Leigh in command of the Island Hounds, 
while Mr. Frank Barbour is hunting the Westmeath country in 
succession to Mr. Harry Whitworth. The vacancy in Wexford, 
caused by Mr. G. H. Lambert’s resignation, has also been made 
good. With this pack my survey of the hunting changes comes to 
anend. All will agree that the supply of new Masters has been in 
the highest degree satisfactory, and for all of them we can cordially 
wish at least a most successful opening season. It remains for me 
to express my sincere gratitude to those correspondents who have 


been so kind in sending me information and opinions for the pur- 
poses of this article. 
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THE PARADE FOR THE ECLIPSE STAKES 


THE CARE OF A RACECOURSE 
BY A RACEGOER 


THE racegoer must often have wondered, when leaving a meeting, 
what steps are taken to counteract the damage to the course which 
must occur during two or three days’ sport. I do not so much refer 
to the waste paper—often some cart-loads—broken bottles, and the 
general untidiness which are inevitable when great numbers are 
gathered together, especially on Bank Holidays, as this does not 
affect the course, and only means the employment of sufficient hands 
to replace all in proper order. But the course itself is the serious 
matter; and especially if the meeting be held when the ground is soft 
and holding, and there are large fields of horses, it is patent that 
more than ordinary treatment and attention must be given to render 
the track fit for racing when next it is wanted, often within a month 
or six weeks and sometimes within a fortnight. Pondering this over 
I determined to put myself in the train and ask Mr. Loraine, the 
manager of Sandown Park Course, to give me his views on the 
subject. 

I found my friend busy preparing for the next meeting, but on 
explaining the object of my visit he readily consented to enlighten 
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me. In reply to my query as to what was the first thing done on 
the course following a meeting, Mr. Loraine said that it depended 
on the time of year and the state of the going the previous day. In 
the summer when the ground was good the ordinary plan was to 
send a gang of men who knew their duties—skilled experts : any odd 
man is no use—round the course with small rammers, to tread in 
and replace all feet marks, and this, together with the use of a bush 
harrow the reverse way of the course, would generally put things 
right. Necessarily, when the going has been “ holding” the work 
entailed is considerably greater and more drastic measures have to 


THE CRUSHER OR RING ROLLER AT WORK 


be taken. The footprints in this case are slightly raised with a 
spud, under each a certain quantity of mould is put, and the turf 
firmly trodden in. Itis of no use to fill in the hole with mould, as 
in that case if a horse puts his foot on the soft place he will cut 
through the fresh mould and find a hole just as easily as if nothing 
had been done. 

I suggested that this must mean a vast deal of work, and was 
assured that the managers were often at their wits’ ends to get it 
done in time for the racing, starting at two o'clock. Whatever 
success had been obtained at Sandown, the manager said, was due in 
a great measure to the excellent staff, most of whom have been with 
the company for years—some since Sandown was opened—and who 
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all without exception seem to be keen for the credit of the place. 
On the other hand there are occasions when the state of the course 
requires severer measures. It is well known that when horses are 
galloping round a bend they cut up the ground far more than when 
running straight. When these turns are much damaged the “ dolls”’ 
are all moved, so that next day the horses may have fresh ground 
to race over. Some three years ago, in order to make an improve- 
ment in the course, a great deal of money was spent in banking up 
the turn by the station, and this has made the course much easier, 
enabling the horses to get round the bend with comfort. Now any 
signs of a horse having slipped, skidded, or run out are never trace- 


DRESSING THE COURSE 


able, and the jockeys have unanimously expressed their approval of 
the alteration. 

So far Mr. Loraine was describing what took place between two 
days’ racing, but there was much to say as to the care of the course 
between meetings. The track gets no rest. What has been de- 
scribed is even more thoroughly done after each meeting and before 
the next. We will suppose it is the end of March and steeplechasing 
and hurdle-racing are over. All the holes are carefully trodden in 
and the deep ones raised with a spud, mould carefully placed under 
the turf, and all rammed in solid. The heavy ring roller is then 
put over the ground, though it may be remarked that some experts 
on the care of courses disapprove the use of a roller, believing 
that it has a tendency to make the surface cake, so that when the 
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summer comes it will be hard and unyielding, doing away with 
that natural spring and elasticity which ought to be found in well- 
nourished and tended turf. You require for good going not only to 
have plenty of cover above ground, but strong fibrous roots below. 
A “ Park” racecourse is so different from down land that if you do 
not put the heavy roller over it at least twice a year it soon grows 
rough and spongy. At this time, too, grass is sown, a special mix- 
ture made up by Messrs. Sutton to suit the Sandown soil, for this is 
so light end sandy that it would be useless to sow many of the well- 
known grasses that only flourish on stiff land. At this time, again, 
the ground is thoroughly dressed with a light sprinkling of peat moss 
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manure—only light, as a heavy dressing makes the going rotten by 
forcing the grass at the expense of the roots, so that it becomes 
drawn like a hot-house plant and you lose the thick sod which is so 
essential to good going, as it gives elasticity in summer and resist- 
ance in winter. In some places where the ground seems rich 
enough it is dressed with mould only. 

All this causes the growth of so heavy a crop of grass that it is a 
rule to mow the courses once a week. As they are some two miles 
and a half round this is a big business, but in one way or another it 
pays well for the trouble. 

The light land, as those who are acquainted with agriculture 
will be aware, requires special attention insummer. A very adequate 
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system of watering has been adopted. There are hydrants at inter- 
vals round the principal course and a separate supply the whole 
length of the five-furlong track. Watering artificially is a difficult 
matter, as without great care one is apt to get false going. It is no 
good suddenly flooding the course with water. All that owners can 
reasonably expect in the height of summer—and they are lucky if 
they get it—is a good covering of grass and just sufficient moisture 
to take off the jar. At Sandown when the hot weather sets in the 
courses are watered daily for a fortnight before a meeting, chiefly in 
the cool of the evening. Itissaid to be astonishing what an amount 
of water it takes in dry weather before it really gets to the roots, and 
the officials are often amused by the remark, ‘‘Oh, you have had a 
nice rain. What a lot of good it will have done the course!” Half 
an inch of rain had fallen in the twenty-four hours before I made my 
investigation, and on being examined it was observable that on the 
ground where there had been no artificial watering the rain had not 
penetrated the ground a quarter of an inch. 

What happened to the five-furlong course—the manager, 
Mr. Lorraine, having all the winter to attend to that and no racing 
over it—was a natural question. I wasanswered that during the last 
few years it had been fed off with sheep. They go on directly after 
the October Meeting and generally finish before Christmas. The 
great advantage found from sheep is that their little feet tread the 
ground into a beautiful even surface, apart from the value of the 
manure they leave. A sapient critic specially warned Mr. Loraine 
that he would ruin the course if he put sheep on it, but he is far 
from having found it so: quite the contrary. Perhaps if the sheep 
had been left to graze till the early spring grasses were growing the 
result might not have been so good. Besides the sheep, the course 
has either had a dressing of mould or manure each spring. 

The steeplechase course goes through much the same treatment 
as the flat-race course, though it is not laid with manure (except at 
each side of the fences), as the poorer the ground the firmer it is in 
winter. Every possible care is taken of the fences, and it is rather 
quaint that Sandown should so often be written about as a made- 
up drawing-room course (by those who do not ride over it), whereas 
in point of fact a steeplechase at Sandown is run for the most part 
over natural country, nearly every jump being part of some boundary 
fence that divided this land when it was a farm. Some of the fences 
are quickset thorn, some privet and faced by black birch. 

The chief difficulties the manager has to contend with arise 
from the excessive lightness of the soil. A foot below the surface it 
is practically pure sand ; the consequence is that it holds no mois- 
ture for long, and the ground dries up terribly in summer when left 
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to itself. On the other hand it has its advantages, as after very 
heavy rain, even if the whole country is flooded round about, and 
when the water stands in pools on the course quite in front of the 
stands at nine o’clock in the morning, when the people begin to 
arrive at twelve o’clock it has all disappeared, and the going is quite 
good. The course after a heavy spell of rain never holds horses as 
does heavy land. 

Besides the racecourse there is the paddock, which has to be 
kept carefully mown to make it as comfortable as possible for 
visitors to get about. Then there is all the stabling. This is 
always thoroughly disinfected when horses leave, and also before 
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they come in again, by thoroughly spraying the ceilings and sides ot 
the boxes with Jeyes’ fluid, scrubbing out the floors and mangers 
with the same disinfectant. There is a sand bath, too, that is largely 
used by trainers. It is certain that very few people have the least 
idea what an elaborate business the care of a racecourse is, and it is 
certainly well that it should be understood. 
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THE PAST CRICKET SEASON 


BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


SELDOM has a cricket season without a colonial invasion proved so 
full of interest as the one on which stumps are being drawn. In 
the matter of actual prowess there has been a curious ebb and flow. 
May did not present many notable features, but the fine weather 
of June produced fine performances, all the more fascinating because 
the bat did not decisively master the ball on excellent wickets. 
A moral check to the satisfaction occurred when Gentlemen v. 
Players was contested at Lord’s, and the controversy about the pro- 
posed Imperial contest cast a gloom over the prospects of next year. 
At the close of July there burst out an epidemic of slow stodgy occu- 
pation of the wicket without serious effort at scoring, but the season 
wound up with a number of thrilling matches and a pyrotechnic 
display of fine hitting. Emphasis ought to be laid on the welcome 
fact that the general standard of fielding was notably higher than 
of late, but the difficulty of obtaining the regular participation of 
amateurs in county cricket seems seriously on the increase. Over 
and over again I have pointed out the inevitable evils which threaten 
cricket if it should be entirely played by professionals and profes- 
sionalised amateurs, but the remedy for this danger has not yet been 
discovered. 
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The history of the triangular tournament can be briefly dealt 
with. The scheme was fostered by a generous millionaire, who 
laudably desired to bring forward South Africa, where cricket owes 
so much to his enthusiasm. With the exception of a few individuals 
only some of the small counties, who might have gained by a dis- 
tribution of the receipts, cared for it. No harm need be done by 
now saying that Yorkshire, Notts and Lancashire were all more 
than apathetic on the subject. However, the committee of M.C.C. 
duly carried out the wishes, as shown by resolution, of the Advisory 
Board, and notified the Australians that as they did not desire to 
participate in a triple contest which they had never encouraged, 
they need not send a team next year. The public emphatically 
wanted the Australians to come, and said so. Moreover the triangular 
tournament was generally disliked. The Hon. F. S. Jackson then 
wrote to The Times: ‘‘ There can be little doubt that a mistake has 
been made. Why should it not be acknowledged and the resolution 
withdrawn with no loss of dignity to any one concerned. I sincerely 
hope that the counties will see their way to extend to the Australian 
team on the old lines and with no new conditions a cordial invita- 
tion to visit this country next year.” The force of public opinion 
endorsed this so heartily that it was carried out, and to a future 
date is postponed another South African visit. Nothing can now 
be heard of any triangular encounters before 1912, and a lot of rain 
will have fallen on the pitch before then. 

The novelty of commencing county matches on Saturday cer- 
tainly gave successful results wherever tried, notably when 16,000 
witnessed Saturday’s start at Manchester of Lancashire v. York- 
shire, and 22,000 were present on the Bank Holiday. The pro- 
fessionals receive an extra sovereign to cover their expenses on the 
Sunday. Ifthe innovation is to be adopted, some legislation will 
have to be made about cutting the grass during the progress of the 
game. The only objection of an important nature that has yet 
been brought to my notice is that it may have an adverse effect on 
local club cricket, which chiefly takes place on Saturday. This is 
worth consideration. 

Some disagreeable matters must be mentioned. From that 
fearless and admirable paper, The Athletic News, is extracted the 
following: ‘‘ Those who have been at all behind the scenes cannot 
fail to notice and lament the fact that there has been a far greater 
amount of unpleasantness in the cricket world of late than usual. 
There is no need to mention names, but it is becoming an open secret 
that at least two amateurs have been creating discord in all parts 
of the country. This is very sad, and we cannot help feeling that 
it would be better for cricket if the players referred to could see 
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their way to retire from the game. However prominent a cricketer 
aman may be, his room is preferable to his company if he cannot 
behave like an ordinary mortal.” Emphatically may be endorsed 
the comment upon this in that plucky little journal Cricket: ‘‘ The 
game is certainly greater than the man, whoever the latter may be.” 

From The News of the World of 5 July must be quoted: “It 
is an amazing fact that at one time on Thursday it seemed only 
too probable that the Gentlemen would have to take the field with 
only eight players. One well-known amateur refused to play unless 
the whole of his expenses were paid him, another unless he were 
made captain, and a third unless his friend’s demand for captaincy 
were conceded. The financial demand was conceded, and only the 
greatest pressure prevented the two from carrying their threat into 
execution.” Apart from all observation on this subject, it came as 
a revelation to the community at large that the only match for 
which amateurs were not entitled to their expenses was what pur- 
ported to be the representative one of the year. It is no secret that 
this precedent has not been followed in the companion match at 
the Oval. 

The Gentlemen took the field at Lord’s after refusals to parti- 
cipate from Messrs. G. L. Jessop, A. O. Jones, and K. L. Hutchings, 
whilst Hardstaff replaced Hirst. The play fell deplorably below 
the customary standard. The only amateurs who exceeded thirty 
were Messrs. Fry, Warner, and Rev. F. H. Gillingham, who made 
his runs by such a series of mis-hits as he perpetrated on no other 
occasion. Except Hobbs, no one obtained runs in good style for 
the Players; whilst faulty fielding alone allowed the amateurs to 
collect 176 runs on a perfect pitch. Seventy-nine extras were given 
away, and the only memorable feature was the bowling of Fielder 
and A. E. Relf. Cricket of a totally different type was seen at the 
Oval. Thanks to the energy of Mr. Leveson-Gower, a magnificent 
amateur side was collected in lieu of the scratch lot that has too 
often had to do duty on the Surrey ground, and a spirited contest 
reversed the result of the game at headquarters. Mr. Fry again 
batted well, and Mr. MacLaren gave two exhibitions worthy of his 
prime; while Mr. Knox came back from Paris and ripped through 
the professional ranks. A great catch by Mr. Jessop, and a 6 from 
Coe for a hit which, amid roars of laughter, Mr. Fry had to retrieve 
from near the boundary, were other features. Mr. C. V. Staples, 
who came in as substitute wicket-keeper, stood up to the fast 
bowling, and proved himself a master at his post. 

It was highly satisfactory to see that the strictures sincerely 
passed on University cricket had been taken to heart, and through- 
out both Oxford and Cambridge played in keen fashion, culminating 
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in a capital contest when the rival Universities met. There was 
only a difference of 24 between the highest and lowest of the four 
innings, and the Dark Blues won after a ding-dong struggle by two 
wickets. This was due to the cool batting of the old Etonian, 
Mr. C. E. Hatfield, at the crisis, whilst the Rugbeian, Mr. C. S. 
Hurst, showed fine cricket each time. The Hon. C.N. Bruce played 
a creditable innings, but—as I had forecasted—Mr. G. N. Foster was 
twice cheaply dismissed. The best Cambridge batting was shown 
by Mr. R. A. Young, Mr. Buchanan, and Mr. Goodwin. Mr. E. 
Olivier proved a great success with the ball, and Oxford might not 
have won had they not been assisted by 48 extras. 

There was not much to choose between the two sides, but 
probably Oxford would have been victorious in three matches out of 
five. Had the University match as usual preceded Gentlemen 
v. Players, Mr. Pawson, the Wykehamist, would certainly have been 
invited to wear the gloves, at which he is an adept; yet it was for 
long doubtful whether he would obtain his blue. The batting was 
powerful. One feature had been the creation of a new record 
when for the University against a scratch team of Gentlemen 
Messrs. T. Bowring and H. Teesdale compiled 338 for the first 
wicket. Mr. Bowring’s fine 228 was the largest innings ever made 
in a first-class match at Oxford, and the young batsman’s lamentable 
death aroused general regret. The Rhodes scholar, Mr. Robinson, 
on hard wickets would be dangerous as a fast bowler, and 
Mr. Gilbert is better than his figures suggest. In the Freshmen’s 
match, Mr. J. Leslie claimed seven wickets for 26, and six for 18; 
but he only bowled eight overs for his University. However, a fair 
trial can but be regarded as postponed. The fielding was excellent. 

Cambridge had achieved the best trial performance in making 
the necessary 325 on fourth hands v. M.C.C. for the loss of eight 
wickets. Mr. R. A. Young recovered all the form he had lost in 
Australia, and Mr. J. N. Buchanan began to fulfil the expectation 
he aroused at Charterhouse. The pair scored 194 for the first 
wicket against Mr. Weigall’s Eleven. Mr. M. Falcon proved a 
rattling good bat, and Mr. MacLeod at last received the oppor- 
tunity he ought to have been given as a freshman. He hit hard, 
and was as splendid in the country as Mr. C. C. G. Wright at 
cover point. Though other excellent wicket-keepers besides the 
West Indian, Mr. C. K. Bancroft, and Mr. Tufnell were in resi- 
dence, it was understood all along that Mr. R. E. H. Bailey would 
get his “‘ blue,” and he duly received it. Tosupport Mr. Olivier there 
was the Hon. C. F. Lyttelton (whose bowling merely appeared to 
be the tear-away order; yet in August, in Ireland, he seemed to have 
improved out ot all knowledge), and Mr. H. J. Goodwin. The latter 
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was really the most interesting cricketer in the University match. 
He is a mighty hitter, and a decidedly original bowler, who has 
invented a unique way of placing his field. Whether he can fulfil 
all the possibilities latent in his attractive cricket remains to 
be seen. 

The Eton and Harrow match needs little comment. Eton 
proved deplorably inept in every department, and their. victory over 
Winchester could not be counted as meritorious, for four of the 
Wykehamist eleven were in hospital, and others were unwell. 
Harrow’s easy victory by ten wickets was chiefly due to 
Mr. G. E. V. Crutchley, who played well for 74 out of 110 while in, 
subsequently claiming four for 13 and four for 33. The rest of the 
Harrow side did not shape well at Lord’s, but almost any team 
could have beaten Eton. Great cricketer as Mr. C. M. Wells 
undoubtedly is, he has been singularly unsuccessful in coaching 
Etonians to attain the old standard. Marlborough won by 200 runs, 
and their captain, Mr. R. O. Lagdon, batted well, while Mr. Wolf- 
son, in the second effort of Rugby, captured nine wickets for 58 runs, 
the only resistance coming from Mr. Raitt-Kerr, who carried his 
bat for a well-played 54. There was plenty of good hitting when 
Haileybury met Cheltenham, and the draw was in favour of the 
former. Apparently the best school eleven of the year was Repton, 
though Malvern was once more well spoken of. 

The visits of the Philadelphians are always welcome, and if the 
late tour was not uniformly victorious, our American guests had 
the satisfaction of winning the match v. M.C.C. and Ground, on 
which they set most store. The weakness lay in the methods they 
adopt in batting; the fielding was often brilliant, but it lacked 
certainty; the bowling of Mr. Hordern, however, realised the high 
anticipations, and its marked contrast to the perplexing flight of 
Mr. King’s deliveries furnished the most notable feature. The 
latter’s command over the ball was incomparably the feature of 
the trip. 

Yorkshire regained the championship, and, moreover, held it 
with an unbeaten record. Hirst has given it as his opinion that 
their great success was due to their fielding. This was beyond all 
praise. So was the efficiency of their dangerous bowling, and it is 
significant that the four chief bowlers are all in the first five in the 
general table of averages. A good deal of discussion was heard as 
to whether Yorkshire was a championship side, because of the 
quality of the batting, but this was always adequate to the require- 
ments, and Lord Hawke’s leadership was most inspiriting. The 
testimonial presented to him was a token of the appreciation, not 
only of Yorkshire sportsmen, but of those other friends who hap- 
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pened to hear of the opportunity of being able to testify the un- 
equalled influence for good he has exercised upon the game he so 
dearly loves. 

Yorkshire opened by sensationally dismissing Northamptonshire 
for 27 and 15. Haigh took six wickets for 17 runs, and Hirst 
twelve for 19, a feat only once surpassed, by the late Fred Morley, 
who took thirteen wickets for 14 runs for M.C.C. v. Oxford in 1877. 
For the second year in succession Denton scored the first century of 
the season, and often batted with brilliance. Haigh began in con- 
summate form with the ball, his five for 24 v. Kent, and six for 13 v. 
Surrey, being invaluable. Directly he had the misfortune to break his 
finger, Rhodes took six wickets for 17, besides scoring 50 and 140 in 
that week. Hirst was in grand form in every department, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that Newstead proved ‘‘the catch of the 
season,” for his bowling was uncommonly well varied, and he was a 
dangerous, judicious bat. The left-hander, Wilkinson, made con- 
siderable advance as a steady run-getter, and Hardisty proved 
excellent, even though his methods were not attractive. Myers 
(who was hurt), Rothery, and Bates all proved efficient; and Lord 
Hawke gave some sound exhibitions. Hunter, despite his forty-nine 
years, kept wicket superbly, and his understudy, Watson, is once 
more exactly what Yorkshire wants just when the county exhibits a 
need. All through the season the team regularly consisted of ten 
professionals and one amateur, occasionally the field being taken by 
eleven of the paid division. ; 

Some grand games were played. The totals of the seven-wickets 
victory over Middlesex—157 and 127 for seven, v. 130 and 153—show 
the ding-dong struggle. Tarrant and Hirst did wonders, and 
Mr. P. F. Warner gave a masterly display. The return was equally 
strenuous. Against Yorkshire’s 269 Middlesex only made 164, and 
Lord Hawke declared with 153 for 1 on the board, leaving the 
metropolitans 269 to make in two hours and twenty minutes. 
Thanks to a grand effort by Mr. J. Douglas and Tarrant 232 for eight 
was scored. The closure was applied too late against Notts, who 
were left with less than two hours to obtain 334, and when Kent 
were 177 behind they were not made to follow on, an action criticised, 
but due to the protracted night journey the Yorkshiremen were 
about to make. It was by winning the return v. Surrey that premier 
honours were really secured. Throughout, the struggle was of the 
keenest. Surrey totalled 117 and 177, Yorkshire 162 and 135 for 
three. Marshall’s 70 was the batting feature, but with the ball 
Newstead captured five for 44 and five for 48. 

Kent’s season was marred by the miserable exhibition at the 
Oval, which completely wiped out their former victory over Surrey 
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by 206 runs thirty-five minutes before time. Mr. Dillon with 93, 
and Mr. Mason with 87, were then the chief factors, in conjunction 
with Woolley’s five for 17, when Fielder had broken down. The 
frequent incapacity from injury of both Blythe and Fielder was a 
severe handicap. Essex took advantage of this in a match in which 
1,262 runs were amassed for twenty-six wickets, Mr. F. L. Fane, 
Mr. Douglas, and Rev. F. H. Gillingham all running into three 
figures ; but Hardinge—who improved enormously—scored a double 
century, 153 and 126. Somerset was roughly handled when Kent 
amassed 601 for eight, Mr. A. P. Day, Seymour, Woolley, and 
Humphreys being the fourth quartet to get four hundreds in the same 
innings in a first-class match. Against Derbyshire, towards the 
total of 615, Hardinge, Seymour, and Mr. K. L. Hutchings all 
attained the coveted three figures. After a spell of bad luck, 
Mr. C. H. B. Marsham came out with successive scores of 113, 128, 
and 65, and on other occasions he hit uncommonly well. His 
retirement from the captaincy is a severe loss, but his active connec- 
tion with the county he has led so admirably will not cease. Apart 
from a few occasions, Kent’s cricket was delightfully vivacious, and 
the loss to Hampshire in Canterbury Week would not have occurred 
had Woolley held some chances. The weakness lay in the change 
bowling, and in the fact that there was not one defensive batsman of 
the class of Mr. C. J. Burnup or Alec Hearne. However, it was the 
exhilarating temperament of Kentish cricket that entailed the few 
downfalls, and they were pardonable amid the pleasure their prowess 
provided. Woolley redeemed any shortcomings by a superb piece 
of work against Middlesex, which won his county the second place. 
In twenty-seven deliveries he captured six wickets for 8 runs, 
perhaps the best feat with the ball of the whole summer, bearing in 
mind the important results obtained. 

Before the season began Mr. Leveson-Gower told me he 
thought Surrey would do fairly well, but that his aim was to secure 
a new team which would be powerful in the future. How great are 
now the resources of the county may be gauged from the following 
selection :—XI: H.D. G. Leveson-Gower, Lord Dalmeny, J. N. 
Crawford, N. A. Knox, with Hayward, Hobbs, Hayes, Marshall, 
Lees, Hitch, and Strudwick, v. XV: H. Teesdale, H. S. Altham, 
E. C. Kirk, with Ducat, Spring, Holland, Davis, Goatly, Platt, 
Vigars, Blacklidge, Jackson, Rushby, and the two Smiths. The 
only drawback is that with this big choice there seems no likelihood 
of a regular side being placed in the field. With two or three places 
always in competition, those filling them cannot be free from anxiety, 
which must handicap their form. It would be wise next year to 
play the first eight matches from a very limited number, and to dis- 
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regard the danger of some budding Braund migrating to another 
county. 

Marshall, now that he has at last allowed himself to play his 
natural game as a free hitter, has hardly a superior in England. 
His 167 v. Kent was only the culmination of a series of masterly 
performances. At times he could bowl well, notably when he took 
five wickets in thirteen balls without a run against Derbyshire, and 
in the field he is faultless. Hayward was a rock of defence, and 
once more obtained the largest aggregate of the summer. With 
Hobbs, whose batting was finer than ever, he put up a hundred 
for the first wicket in each innings against Oxford. So fine a 
cricketer ought to be most careful to set a prompt example of 
accepting the finality of an umpire’s decision. Mr. Crawford’s best 
contribution was 232 in four hours v. Somerset. Mr. Leveson- 
Gower, besides leading with enthusiasm, often batted in determined 
fashion, putting himself in too late. His 78 not out v. Lancashire 
was one of the innings of the year. Mr. Knox played little. Hitch 
showed big capacities, his fast bowling being most destructive, five 
for 67 and eight for 44 having much to do with the sensational 
victory by an innings and 338 over Kent. Rushby and Lees won 
the match at Manchester by their bowling, and in that department 
Mr. E. C. Kirk is a valuable discovery. There have not been many 
left-handed fast bowlers of high rank. Spring who bowls medium 
pace and drives very hard, Ducat an attractive bat, and Vigars who 
can keep wicket well when Strudwick is away, deserve special notice. 
Platt’s future will be watched, and so will that of Blacklidge. 
Surrey can do magnificent work, but the variable constitution of 
the side must militate against the really co-operative displays which 
are given by both the counties heading the list. Directly this is 
perceived and remedied Surrey may prove an even more formidable 
foe than in 1908. 

Middlesex enjoyed a very successful season, although their 
captain, Mr. MacGregor, could never turn out for them, and despite 
the fact that the eleven had to be subject to so many variations 
owing to the preponderance of amateurs. It is certainly strange 
that Mr. G. C. Napier was not regularly seen on the side. The 
attack was dangerous, for Hearne and Trott both showed that they 
had not lost their cunning. Mignon was of value, though too 
prone to send down off-balls, and Tarrant proved first-rate, getting 
a lot of spin off balls which the batsmen erroneously con- 
sidered easy. Though the slowness of his batting often proved 
unendurably provoking (for instance, when he took an hour to make 
twenty after he had compiled a hundred), there was no more difficult 
wicket than his to get. Some batsmen can only be torpid, but the 
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Australian is a punishing hitter, as he showed when he chose, there- 
fore his over-steadiness proved exasperating. His 152 and twelve for 
149 had a big share in the victory over Notts by 269. Mr. Warner 
batted in consummate fashion, showing remarkable command over 
the ball, notably at Lord’s. Mr. L. J. Moon came back to cricket 
in fine form, and Mr. Bosanquet, when he could play, was as uncon- 
ventionally dangerous a run-getter as at any time. Mr. C. C. Page 
began in sparkling fashion, proving himself in June a delightful 
successor to Mr. R. H. Spooner. He, however, failed to maintain 
this form except for one fine display against Lancashire. Five 
hundred and sixty-nine in five hours against Somerset was the best 
hitting of the year, considering how well Braund bowled, and 
Mr. Page’s 164 in a hundred and ten minutes was the best innings I 
saw in a capital season. Mr. Douglas and Mr. Wells came into the 
side in August as good as ever. The wicket-keeping was in commis- 
sion. The county has always had a tendency to collapse, and on 
a few occasions, notably against Kent, this had to be set against 
many vigorous displays. 

Sussex was of course stimulated by the reappearance of H. H. 
the Jam of Nahwanagar. Both K. S. Ranjitsinhji’s longest innings 
were played in London. They were compiled in fine style, with 
complete command over all attack. But it would be idle to assert 
he attained his own former standard, for he was decidedly slower in 
method, and his disinclination to run third runs always cost his 
side many whilst he was in. Though a big attraction he did not 
choose to play regularly. Many rumours were heard that Mr. C. B. 
Fry would throw in his lot with Hampshire towards the end of 
June; he, however, reappeared for Sussex in consummate form, but 
his first-class season was confined to a few weeks. With these two 
playing Jack-in-the-box in the eleven there were some curious inci- 
dents, such as a late start at Horsham, and the absence of the bulk 
of the side at Chichester, when Hampshire could have claimed the 
match, according to the letter of the law, and altogether the Sussex 
season was rather disturbed, especially as Mr. C. L. A. Smith dropped 
out. Some youthful batsmen aroused pleasant anticipation, notably 
when Messrs. G. S. Whitfeld and J. W. Nason added 112 v. Surrey 
and saved the match. Mr. J. V. Young also looks a sound bat. 
A. E. Relf enjoyed a good season with bat and ball, and his fine work 
in every department was the feature of the Sussex season. The other 
professionals were efficient without being phenomenal. Cox and 
Butt provided one lively bit of hitting when they added 116 for the 
last wicket in seventy minutes against Cambridge. Butt also claimed 
his thousandth victim in the course of the summer, representing an 
amount of successful work it is impossible to over-praise. 
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Worcestershire have reason to be satisfied with their season, 
though it would be idle to pretend that the eleven always played up 
to their best form. Mr. H. K. Foster showed that time in no way 
diminishes the attractive excellence of his batting, and yet another 
of the brotherhood—M. K.—indicated capacity as a run-getter. 
The best analysis was six for 13 v. Oxford, which was credited to 
the lobs of Mr. Simpson-Hayward. Arnold was at his deadliest 
against Gloucestershire when he took six wickets for 31, and was 
credited with 100 not out. Needing 239 to defeat Notts, Mr. G. N. 
Foster and Pearson made them for the loss of one wicket. Cuffe 
with the ball was persevering. Mr. S. E. Busher actually played 
for two counties, representing Surrey v. Dr. W. G. Grace’s Eleven, 
and bowling with credit for Worcestershire in August. This, how- 
ever, was not objected to, though the law reads: ‘A cricketer born 
in one county and residing in another may not play for more than 
one county during the season.” 

Lancashire suffered a deplorable summer. The home wickets 
at Manchester were bad, and the team was subject to endless as well 
as often foolish variations. Mr. Brearley reappeared and bowled 
with untiring energy. Tyldesley batted as beautifully as ever, and 
Sharp generally hit with effective pluck. Save for occasional open- 
ing scores of a meritorious nature from Mr. A. Hartley, there was 
little else tocommend. Whitehead was added to those who enjoyed 
the distinction of running into three figures on a first appearance, 
and he had the unique experience of being no-balled at his début. 
The professional bowling, like the rest of the side, was so constantly 
altered that it seemed as though the committee imagined they 
could stave off disaster by kaleidoscopic changes of constitution. 
Mr. R. H. Spooner preferred to score attractively in Ireland to 
assisting his county, except on one occasion, when his innings of 33 
was very stylish. Lancashire can only have thus retrograded in 
order to make a marked advance under wiser guiding. There is 
plenty of material if it be properly led, coached, and selected. 

Notts fared even worse. It is impossible to ascribe to the 
difference in the weather that remarkable falling off from cham- 
pionship form last year to absolute mediocrity this season, nor can 
injuries sufficiently account for it. In all departments except wicket- 
keeping this mediocrity was normal. Neither Hallam nor Wass 
approached the deadliness of 1907. The latter’s most notable 
exhibition was eight for 29 and eight for 72 against Essex, his 
sixteen wickets in one day, however, falling short of Blythe’s 
seventeen for 48 v. Northants in 1907. Clifton as a bowler received 
a good trial, but the potentialities of the younger members of the side 
are quite unrealised. The county wound up with an excellent 
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victory over Sussex, due to the brilliant bowling of Iremonger, who 
captured six for 19 and four for 24. 

Before the season began it was known that it would be a very 
crucial one for Essex, yet the side seemed content with providing 
dreary exhibitions of quiet batting, moderate bowling, and slack 
fielding. Only in August did Mr. J. W. H. T. Douglas discard his 
unduly cautious tactics. The Rev. F. H. Gillingham often batted in 
splendid fashion, but was too respectful of quite moderate attack. 
Benham and Freeman showed some advance, and the regular 
members of the side without exception remained formidable. There 
was perhaps nothing technically wrong, but the side was not exciting 
just when it was well-nigh imperative to increase the popularity of 
cricket at Leyton. 

Hampshire played keen if unequal cricket, and Mr. E. M. 
Sprott achieved the most sporting victory of the summer. Against 
Northamptonshire he declared with his side 24 runs behind, Mead, 
with seven for 18, being chiefly responsible for dismissing the opponents 
at their second effort for 60; whereupon Mr. Sprott himself made 
62 out of the required 83, with two sixes and eight fours in his 
score. On several other occasions he hit hard. Mr. A. J. L. Hill 
played admirably on most of his appearances, and Llewellyn was at 
his best in his benefit year. A grand victory by a wicket was 
unexpectedly attained at Canterbury over Kent, Newman and Stone, 
the last pair, securing the necessary 51 when only fifty-five minutes 
was left in which to get them. Mr. A. J. Evans, of Winchester, is 
a capital bat, strong on the leg side, and Mr. A. K. Campbell, who is 
also said to be an excellent wicket-keeper, before his trial in August 
averaged 95 for an aggregate of 1,334. There is a lot of good 
cricket in the Hampshire side, Bowell, Mead, and Mr. A. C. John- 
stone being especially useful. Captain W. H. White created an 
excellent impression, and Mr. H. C. McDonnell proved a welcome 
addition in the last month. 

Warwickshire displayed far more initiative in endeavouring to 
get new blood into the team, and both Charlesworth and Mr. Glover 
on occasions hit hard. In Santall’s sadly unlucrative benefit, the 
amateur scored 72 not out and 109. Quaife was as conspicuous as 
ever. Field had days with the ball, but Hargreaves dropped out. 
Mr. H. J. Goodwin’s solitary century was worth weeks of Kinneir 
and Baker at the wicket. Mr. F. R. Foster should make a useful 
left-handed bowler. 

Leicestershire lost the leadership of Sir Arthur Hazelrigg 
during half the season, but at length Mr. V. F. S. Crawford fulfilled 
the expectations which arose when he was imported into the Midlands. 
Notably his 170 in one hundred and sixty minutes in Coe’s benefit 
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match showed how much punishing power still lurks behind his bat, 

That plucky cricketer Coe was never so good as in this summer. 
The merits of Mr. J. Shields as wicket-keeper are not generally 
recognised. He fully deserved to be chosen for the Gentlemen at 
Lord's this year. Mr. H. Thompson and Mr. A. T. Sharp from 
Repton should strengthen the run-getting capacities of the county 
in years tocome. The keenness of the committee and captain are 
being rewarded by the general level of ability. The resurrection of 
Woodcock must not be forgotten, nor the bowling of Astill. 

Gloucestershire really consisted of Mr. Jessop with Langdon, 
Dennett, and Board. The rest were spasmodic or ineffective. 
Mr. Jessop scored 143 and 133 not out v. Somerset, or 276 out of 
354 in three hours while in, and 164 out of 204 in two hours v. Sussex, 
while he hit Hallam in consecutive balls for 6, 2, 4, 6. A fine 
achievement was to beat Notts by 60 runs in the last over of the 
match, and a ten-wicket success over Surrey was due to Mr. Jessop’s 
bowling, his slows obtaining ten wickets for 106 runs. It is a pity he 
only handles the ball in August. Middlesex won by 2 runs after 
Dennett had secured thirteen for 120. Langdon batted extremely 
well, and on several occasions just fell short of three figures. 
Mr. F. H. B. Champain signalled his reappearance with 113 
v. Warwickshire. 

Northamptonshire had the satisfaction of beating Lancashire 
by a wicket, Hardy and Wells obtaining the necessary 23. On the 
inglorious 27 and 15 against the champions there is no need to 
dilate. More cricketers were tried than for any other county, but 
the level proved unfortunately low. Judgment in running was bad 
to a degree, and Thompson has retrogressed into being a monument 
of dullness. Mr. Pool scored a century. 

If Derbyshire has still to be content with a very lowly position, 
there are many promising features. Mr. R. Sale, from Repton, and 
Mr. E. Oliver should augment the batting, which suffered from the 
inability of Mr. Lawton to make long scores. Warren bowled with 
more success. The outstanding attraction was the really admirable 
batting of Needham, culminating in a particularly excellent double 
century. It is curious that only three left-handers, all professionals, 
have ever made double centuries, and each time they had the mis- 
fortune to be on the losing side. The trio are Needham, Llewellyn, 
and King, whose contribution was for Players v. Gentlemen. 

The energy with which Mr. J. Daniels led Somerset was 
sadly unrewarded, for time after time portentous aggregates were 
compiled against the Westerners. Mr. V. T. Hill reappeared after 
six years, and Mr. W. T. Gresswell, from Repton, took seven for 
19 against Hampshire and seven for 67 v. Yorkshire. It is stated 
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that after next summer he will go to Ceylon. He bowls with a 
curious action, and certainly makes the ball spin in the air. The 
veteran Mr. S. M. J. Woods brought a three-figure score out of his 
bag; and almost everyone who could hold a bat seemed to be given 
a trial. The sensation of the season was, of course, the success 
attending the reappearance of Mr. P. R. Johnson, who magnificently 
compiled 164 and 131 v. Middlesex, followed by 117 and 19 v. Hants 
and 126 and 31 v. Kent. Nothing in the previous career of the New 
Zealander, who was in the Eton and Oxford Elevens, foreshadowed 
such free scoring, all the more appreciated on a side which met with 
real bad luck. Mr. H. Martyn fulfilled his promise to turn out for 
Braund’s benefit, a fixture ruined by the weather. 

One pleasant feature was the large number of past county 
captains turning out under their successors, instances being 
Lord Dalmeny under Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower, Mr. A. C. 
MacLaren under Mr. H. A. Hornby, H.H. the Jam under Mr. C. B. 
Fry, Mr. J. R. Mason under Mr. C. H. B. Marsham, Mr. F. L. Fane 
under Mr. McGahey, Mr. A. J. Hill under Mr. E. M. Sprott, 
Mr. S. M. J. Woods and Mr. L. C. H. Palairet under Mr. J. Daniell, 
and Mr. L. G. Wright under Mr. A. E. Lawton. Several ex-county 
captains represented M.C.C., the teams in the first-class engage- 
ments of the premier club being far stronger than was the case a 
few years back. The minor county competitions were keenly con- 
tested, but it is doubtful if any, even Staffordshire, could be of 
serious danger to the leading first-class counties if promotion were 
obtained, and the moderate success of Northamptonshire must 
increase the difficulty of further elevations. 

It is interesting to close a review, which the exigencies of space 
renders cursory, by selecting an England eleven. This has been the 
subject of much correspondence, and I venture to contribute my 
national side: C. B. Fry, Hayward, Tyldesley, Hobbs, J. N. Craw- 
ford, Hirst, G. L. Jessop, Lilley, Blythe, and W. Brearley. This 
leaves one place. If a fast bowler is desirable Fielder would be 
chosen ; if not, either A. E. Relf or Rhodes ought to receive the last 
place. Were Mr. J. R. Mason to be playing regularly he would be my 
selection as captain. Such a team would inspire confidence, and 
there is reason for anticipating that we shall succeed in regaining 
ashes ”’ in the exciting season we look forward to in 1go09. 
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SUPPLIED 
TO THE 
ROYAL 
HOUSEHOLD. 


THE 
IDEAL TONIC WINE. 


The following have been selected from a large number of similar communications received from Members 
of the Medical Profession, in order to illustrate the unvarying success which has attended the use 
of VIBRONA in cases of every-day occurrence in which a thoroughly trustworthy 
and efficient Tonic is the one thing needed. 


Anemia, an Ideal Tonic. 


‘‘] regard VIBRONA as an Ideal Tonic 
in pernicious Anzmia.”’ 3296 s—M.D., 
M.R.C.S 


Restorative and Energising. 
“‘] have found VIBRONA very acceptable 


to patients, and its restorative and energising 
powers are marked.’’ 81268 a.—M.D. 


An Ideal Tonic Wine. 


‘“] have used VIBRONA in the con- 
valescence of Enteric Fever, and have much 
pleasure in .recommending it as an_ ideal 
Tonic wine.’’ 24695 f.—M,B., C.M. 


No symptoms of Cinchonism. 


am very pleased with VIBRONA. 
The patient 1 gave it to could not take 
ordinary Quinine at all, and complained of 
noises in the head, which improved very much 
whilst taking VIBRONA, and she had no 
symptoms of cinchonism. This is very 
satisfactory.’’ 14995 1-M.D., C.M. 


A Restorative of great power. 


‘‘T have pleasure in stating that, as far 
as I can judge, VIBRONA possesses all the 
advantages claimed for it, especially in the 
absence of cinchonism as a result of its 
employment. It seems to me to be a 
restorative of great power and of great value, 
and I am induced by the results obtained to 
employ it still further in the future.’’ 121298 t. 
M.B., C.M. 


Every confidence in recommending it. 


‘*] have made a personal trial of VIBRONA 
and can speak most highly of its stimulating 
and tonic properties, for | am convinced that 
by its use I regained my strength more rapidly 
than I would otherwise have done. I shail 
have every confidence in recommending 
VIBRONA as a tonic and stimulant of the 
highest nature.’’ 18398 a.—M.B., C.M. 


A valuable addition to therapeutics. 


“‘T look upon VIBRONA as a most elegant 
and palatable preparation and a_ valuable 
addition to therapeutics. I shall gladly 
recommend it.’’ 15398 k.—M.B. 


A most valuable and reliable Restorative. 


‘“‘Having administered VIBRONA to 
patients suffering from debility after Influenza, 
I consider it a most valuable and reliable 
restorative.’’ 16398 g.—M.B., C.M. 


Much personal benefit. 


**] have found much benefit personally 
from the use of VIBRONA when fagged with 
hard work, and am quite satisfied as to its 
great helpfulness in cases where a tonic and 
stimulant action are required. 101209 b.— 
M.D 


Very great value in Intermittent Fever. 


“‘T have used VIBRONA in a good number 
of cases, and in every instance it has proved 
itself to be very valuable both as a stimulant 
food and tonic. It may also interest you to 
know that I have found it of very great value 
in Intermittent Fever.’’ 21496 w.— M.B.,C.M 


Convalescence from Influenza. 


‘*T am of opinion that VIBRONA is a 
first-rate tonic restorative, and for this reason 
I have every confidence in recommending it 
to patients. I have seen excellent results 
follow its use when given during convalescence 
following Influenza, Measles, and various 
other diseases. I have not seen cinchonism 
arise from its use. 221268 r.—M.B., C.M. 


An excellent Tonic and Invigorant. 


‘*“VIBRONA is an excellent tonic and 
invigorant in cases recovering from acute 
illness, especially Influenza, and in the debility 
of old age. I can have no hesitation in 
prescribing it in cases where such a Wine is 
indicated.”’ 151195 b.—M.B., C.M. 


N.B.—It is scarcely necessary to remark that, whilst scrupulously respecting the wishes of the Medical 
Profession, in withholding the names and addresses of our correspondents, we guarantee the bond fide 
character of every communication of which we may now, or at any other time, make use. The original 
letters are always open to the inspection of any Member of the Profession, and this fact will sufficiently 


attest their genuineness. 


Mibu THE IDEAL TONIC WINE is supplied in bottles containing 40 Tonie doses 


by all first-class Chemists, Wine Merchants and Stores. Price in Great Britain 3/9. 


FLETGHER, FLETCHER & Co., Ld., LONDON and SYDNEY. 
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SOE TUSSAR’S VILLAGE—TONGLINGSHAN WEN CHUAN, IN THE WASSA COUNTRY 


SPORT IN WASSALAND 
BY J. W. BROOKE, F.R.G.S. 


In October 1907 I happened to hear of this sporting country in 
Western China, where many strange animals may be found, and of 
which I now intend to give you a brief account. 

I was fortunate in finding a congenial companion in Mr. Mears, 
whom I met in Tientsin, and in February 1908 I found myself again 
in Ching-kin, a crowded and dirty city on the Yangtse-kiang River. 
We were glad to leave the dirt and smells behind, and after ten 
days’ journey to the north-west we reached Chengtu, where I met 
Mr. Fergusson of the Bible Society. He was kind enough to intro- 
duce us to the Chief of the Wassa, who lives five degrees to the 
north-west of Chengtu in the little town of Wen Chuan on the 
Kwan Hsiento-Sunpau Road, which winds along the edge of the 
mighty Min River. The Min divides the mountains in twain for 
four hundred miles, rushing through a deep gorge at an average 
speed of nine miles an hour, with a volume not much less than that 
of the Thames at Richmond. 

Soe Tussar, chief of the Wassa tribe, we found to be a most 
intelligent, amiable, and jovial person. He gave us all the informa- 
tion he could about his country, and we were promised hunters and 
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dogs to attack the unknown beasts that live in the thick woods on 
the mountain-sides. The altitude of Wen Chuan is 4,500 ft., and 
the climate was quite perfect. Great mountains clad with feathery 
bamboos and dark pine trees, growing on a slope of fifty degrees, 
towered above the little town. Here we found nihlu or serrow, 
goral, pig, muskdeer, and other smaller animals, as well as the 


SOE TUSSAR, MR. MEARS, AND THE AUTHOR 


cloudy leopard (Felis nebulosa) or a similar genus. The serrow does 
not frequent quite such precipitous places as the goral, although 
their home is otherwise identical. 

The goral affords a good deal more sport, as when hunted he 
will always make uphill, while the serrow prefers rather to fight 
than run away, and is a dangerous beast at bay. The dogs will not 
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always hunt him, but when he is run at all hard he will make down- 
hill, and try to throw off the scent by taking to water. 

The goral, on the contrary, will give the best dogs all the sport 
they want, and even when wounded its vitality is marvellous. 
Making for the most precipitous part of the mountain, it will at 
last creep into a hole or crevice in the rocks, and hide where it takes 
a very sure-footed dog to follow and find it. The dogs are about 
the size of an Irish terrier and like a Scotch collie in appearance. 
They have excellent noses, and are the most sporting dogs I have 


OUR HUNTERS, SOME OF WHOM WERE CHINESE AND SOME WASSA 


ever seen. They are kept miserably thin and are often very savage, 
but they will hunt all day, and every day, as if they did not 
know what it was to be tired. They would be just the dogs to 
delight the heart of that noble sportsman, John Jorrocks. 

They hunt in couples, and give tongue only when their quarry 
is at bay, and they can run round a serrow in the bush, as his bulk 
does not allow him to go fast. 

I have watched these little sportsmen go into the most in- 
accessible places and try to get up a cliff-side, like a trout in a 
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waterfall, jumping up and slipping back every time to where they 
started from, and going at it over and over again with wonderful 
perseverance. 

The muskdeer, however, can always get away from the dogs, 
although they may surround one, for he invariably climbs the 
nearest tree, Iam told. I was shown a perpendicular pine, with no 
branches for eight feet from the ground, in which I was assured a 
muskdeer had been shot some months ago. On the higher grounds 
there are ainu (the precipice cow or the tarking of Assam), bears, 
monkeys, and above the tree-line (that is, above 10,000 ft.) the 
bhural. 


SOE TUSSAR'S BEST D9GS 


And now I will refer to my diary, which will give the reader a 
better idea of this very sporting country. 

On March g, 1908, we started up a little tributary of the Min 
at Wan Chuan. We scrambled for half an hour over the huge 
boulders of the river bed, when we were told it was necessary for one 
of us to go up the left hillside; so I, being in front, went on and 
climbed for an hour up an ascent that necessitated one going up on 
hands and feet. Little tracks which the hunters and wood-cutters 
make run all over these mountains, and they are often found 
to lead to a small broken-down house perched in the most pre- 
cipitous place on which man could build. 
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At last I reached my destination, a little platform of stones 
about ten feet by six, where there were evidences to show that some- 
one had once built his house there. A precipice of some two 
hundred feet fell away on two sides, so that to walk in one’s sleep 
would be a dangerous habit in this country. 

We lit a fire as it was cold; besides this, the game would not 
be so frightened to come near us, as they are well accustomed to 
the peaceful charcoal-burners. 

Once we raced down the hill, my man keeping his feet on the 
slippery hillside in a wonderful manner, and I tobogganing on every 
part of my body in turn in an equally wonderful way. However, 


YANGSER (Goat), PROPERLY A GORAL, REALLY AN ANTELOPE THAT IS QUITE 
AS AGILE AS THE BEST OF GOATS ON PRECIPICES 


the snow was deep and one could not damage oneself more than a 
scratch. The huntsman with me had heard a cry from one of his 
comrades, which meant “ Nihlu,” echoing up from the valley below, 
causing us to take this sudden rush downhill. Personally I cannot 
denote the difference between one whoop and another. However, 
nothing came near us, so we returned again 500 ft. uphill to our 
former position, and after another hour’s wait we again descended 
to the valley, where we met the rest of the party, and we all started 
off for the second beat. 
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We had some ten dogs hunting in all, and as many men. 
They do not usea horn, but hallo, ending in a long whoop anda series 
of short ones, which can be heard at a very great distance. It cer- 
tainly had the desired effect, and the little pack came tumbling down 
the hill towards us, in and out of the undergrowth, now to the edge 
of a precipice, and now round it in search of a place to get down. 
At last they reached us one by one, panting and exhausted until they 
had a good drink and half an 
hour’s rest. 

We again ascended the moun- 
tain by a narrow footpath that ran 
upwards for 500 ft., then along the 
side of a cliff that one did not like 
looking down; the path was com- 
posed of a few rotten logs laid on 
others that projected from the cliff- 
side. They are never repaired until 
a man falls and gets killed. 

After an hour's tramp we 
reached a flat piece of ground on 
a ridge of the hill, from which we 
could see far across the opposite 
hillside. We could make out no- 
thing moving, but the hunters were 
all excited, as one of them with 
keener eyes than ours had seen a 
goral not long ago, and now Wong 
(the chief hunter) pointed across 
the gully where he saw “a little 
goat” as he called it, in reality a 
goral. Fora long time I could not 
see it. At last it stood up, and I 
detected it, on a projecting rock— 
its coat matched its surroundings 
‘ perfectly, as only the art of nature 

WONG, CHIEF OF THE ROYAL PACK can. The hunters were now sent 
to drive the little beast towards us, 
and very soon we could see them all round and above the animal ; 
now and then the goral would lie down, and then get up, look round, 
and lie down again, always suspicious that something unusual was 
about to happen, though unwilling to move from one of his favourite 
places of refuge. We were assured by old Wong, who was directing 
operations from our ledge, that the men he had sent round could ge 
into any place a goat could. 
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We waited patiently, and at last the goral got up again; he had 
heard something, for he turned round to look behind him, then 
suddenly something assured him of danger and he slipped down the 
little cliff he was on and disappeared into the dense undergrowth. 
Very soon he reappeared in a more open part of the mountain, head- 


A SCENE IN WASSALAND 


ing straight for where we wished him to come. It was amazing how 
he kept out of sight, as the bushes were not thick enough to hide 
him from view; but he moved so silently and smoothly, more 
like a large cat than a goat. Now he disappeared entirely, and for 
one hour we waited patiently, and yet not a sign could we see of the 
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hunter who had been sent round to drive him to us, and we 
wondered whether he had not found the road too difficult 
after all. 

At last far away we saw a brown object coming round the opposite 
hillside, then we heard ashout and saw the man slide down the very 
cliff where we had first of all seen the little goral, following his very 
track and almost as sure-footed. He made his way slowly towards 
us on the face of the precipice, a most dangerous route except to 
men born to the work. Nearer and nearer he came, shouting, and 
kicking huge boulders that only needed a slight push to send them 
hurtling 2,000 ft. down the mountain-side, disturbing partridges and 


SHOWING THE ROCKS THAT THE MOUNTAINS ARE MADE OF 


pheasants that rose with ascream and a whirr of wings. The goral 
know well how best to play this game of hide-and-seek, for the 
hunter had reached the very spot where we had last seen the goat, 
and as yet no amount of noise or throwing of stones would arouse 
him from his hiding place. After we had encouraged the hunter to 
go a little higher and keep at it, he at last found the goral, and out 
of the bushes the animal came at a good pace, his head down, and 
his body, supple as a cat’s, seemed to bend to every irregularity of 
the ground. He was coming straight for Fergusson, who was sitting at 
the end of the valley to our left. At last he reached a bush on the 
side of the precipice just opposite to me, he slunk slowly behind it, 
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and if I had taken my eyes off the spot for a moment I should cer- 
tainly have lost him altogether; but I covered him carefully with the 
sights of my rifle, and the first shot of the day went echoing from 
hill to hill. The little beast sprang into the air, and hurtled down 
the mountain-side, now on his head, now on his back, and now 
on his legs. 

For 200 ft. he slipped and dropped, and we were convinced 
that he must have been killed by the last fall of 30 ft. into the 
rocky bed of a stream. We then carefully descended into the little 
valley, climbing down a waterfall, and following a strong blood spoor 
we expected at any moment to find him, but to our amazement 


HUNTERS 


we saw him 200 yds. away up the hillside running at a good pace 
straight away from us. Shoot as we would we could not hit him, 
so dark had it become. However, a lucky shot at 700 yds. brought 
him down the second time, but now rolling like a rabbit so that 
everyone considered that he was at last dead. A man was sent up 
to carry the carcass down. We waited a few minutes, and were not 
unnaturally surprised to see the goral again crashing through the 
undergrowth just above us. This time I fired buckshot, but failed to 
touch him, so I sent a couple of dogs up after him. As it was now 
fast getting dark we made our way as quickly as possible down to 
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the main stream, as these mountain roads are bad enough in broad 
daylight. 

The dogs soon gave tongue and chased the goral well to the 
edge of the precipice 1,000 ft. above us. On reaching the valley 
we found a group of huntsmen watching the cliff-side that towered 
above them; so we, sitting down beside them, listened silently to 
the little voices high up on the dark mountain-side. The beast was 
at bay ready for his last fight. We did not imagine that all this 
time a man with burning fuse and his ancient gun crept ever closer 
to that dog’s guiding voice, till suddenly from the very cliff-face 
burst a thunderous bang, and a shower of sparks lit the darkness of 
the night. The dog stopped barking and again we listened; the 


YOUNG MOUNTAIN ANTELOPE TWO MONTHS OLD 


hunter would shout if he had got the beast, and yet the dog had 
stopped giving tongue; again another blaze and a terrific report 
followed, then dead silence—not a shout did he give us to tell the 
news—so after another twenty minutes’ wait we went home hoping 
that the two brave sportsmen would return safely. To us three 
men it was about the most dangerous feat we had ever seen a man 
do, but we were not used to hunting such animals for a living. 

The goral was brought in next morning, though broken 
to bits. 

On March 30 Mears and I pitched camp at our new hunting 
ground on a little tributary of the Min River near the village of 
Tonquan, one day’s march south of Wen Chuan. 


ror 
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The usual steep climb after breakfast brought us out on toa 
ridge above camp, where we waited for two huntsmen until another 
had taken his two dogs well up the mountain-side and let them go 
on a fresh spoor. At last we heard them give tongue. Mears went 
downhill to watch a piece of open ground to the left of the ridge, 
and I remained with old Wong on the top. Suddenly Wong leapt 
to his feet, seemingly for no reason at all, and pulling out a long 
curved knife dived into the undergrowth. I followed. Brambles 
spread their branches across our path, and creepers bound them 
together, so we had to crawl under one and fall over the next until 
our clothes were torn to shreds. We reached the edge of the ridge 
exhausted, but Wong did not consider this a time to rest, and down 


TONQUAN COOLIE LOAD—TIBETAN PONIES 


the hill we went, hanging on to anything that would stop a too rapid 
progress. Now and then he would shout to me to go slowly and 
carefully, while he tore on as fast as he could with my rifle on his 
back. 

We had seen three of the pack racing down the bed of the 
river far below us, and we knew we should have to catch them up 
directly the animal was bayed. We reached the river-bed, and 
following the path which ran in and out of the large boulders we at 
last came up with the dogs who were smelling and barking round a 
waterfall. I wanted Wong to go on, but he insisted that the animal 
had taken refuge under the fall in a small cave over which the water 
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flowed. I nearly drowned myself in attempting to explore it. How- 
ever, on another huntsman coming up we tried the dogs farther 
down the stream, and they soon got the trail. A little farther on 
we met a crowd of gaping Chinamen, and on going up to them 
found a large nihlu dead and a man lying gored in the stomach 


THE TWO HUNTERS WHO FIRST SIGHTED THE LONG-HUNTED NIHLU, 
MARCH 30, 1908 


close by. One of the pack had bayed the animal, and a Chinaman, 
with five or six companions, had attacked the poor beast with sticks 
and stones, when the nihlu, with its more formidable weapons, had 
gored one of them. They then cut its throat and knees, doing their 
best to spoil a good skin, and when I arrived they demanded $20 
for the beast. 


bye 
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I had the man’s inside put back somewhere near where it had 
been, and sewn up, and three weeks afterwards he was quite well. 
The rest of the crowd were dispersed by the furious Wong, who 
bemoaned the fact of such a fine beast having met such a death 
at the hands of the Chinese. 


THE NIHLU THAT HAS A RECORD PAIR OF HORNS AND ALMOST KILLED A CHINAMAN 
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WHAT VISITING FOOTBALL TEAMS 
HAVE TAUGHAT US 


BY A. O. JONES 


I wouLp rather have headed this article ‘‘ What Visiting Football 
Teams ought to have Taught Us,” so that if my remarks deal 
more with what we should have done rather than what we have 
done, I hope my readers will excuse me. 

The split between the Rugby Union and the northern clubs 
over the broken-time question started the downfall of English 
Rugby football. I shall not discuss the rights and wrongs here of 
either side, but since the formation of the Northern Union England 
has never done so well in International matches, and, unless the 
wound is healed, never will. This deterioration may be accounted 
for in several ways, but in my opinion the real reason is the absence 
of the old Yorkshire and Lancashire forwards. This type is prac- 
tically dead at the present time in Rugby football; we certainly 
have had a Daniel and a Cartwright, but these are exceptions. In 
the old days they were all of the same pattern and won matches 
themselves, labouring men most of them, working all the week, hard 
as nails, running like hares, and tackling like demons. They never 
knew when they were beaten ; whether the same remain now in the 
Northern Union I am unable to say. I have only seen one game, 
and that was a final cup tie between Salford and Halifax a few years 
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ago, which I think without exception was the worst exhibition of 
Rugby football I have ever known. The forwards in that game had 
all the worst qualities of the old type without any of their good 
ones, and in several cases the affair degenerated into sheer brutality. 
I am not at all surprised to see that a number of the Northern 
Union Clubs are shutting up shop and taking to Association foot- 
ball, as apart from tinkering with the laws of the game, which is in 
itself fatal, no decent sportsman would have paid his money to see 
the so-called exhibition of Rugby football that I witnessed. 

I have just written these few introductory lines to enable the 
reader to imagine what sort of teams the first Maori fifteen had to 
contend with when they visited England when Rugby football was 
at its zenith. Our visitors certainly were not a great side, or 
appeared not to be so, as their opponents were of far better class 
than to-day, and had the Maori team postponed their visit until 
after the Rugby split, I am convinced they would have won as many 
matches as our visitors of the last few seasons, viz., the New 
Zealanders or the All Blacks and the South Africans or the 
Springboks. 

With regard to the All Blacks, there is not the slightest doubt 
they were a very fine side. I am not judging this by their record 
against the various clubs, but by their results in International 
matches ; England, Ireland, Scotland, were all beaten, and they 
were very unlucky to be beaten by a try (three points) by Wales. 
I witnessed the first and last of these games; England were badly 
beaten at the Crystal Palace on turf like a swamp, and the match 
with Wales will go down in football history as one of the hardest 
and most exciting matches ever played; but on the other hand there 
was a good deal of unnecessary foul play which did not reflect much 
credit on either side. 

With regard to the lessons to be learned from the All Blacks, 
I am afraid as regards English clubs they were few. Two famous 
members of their team wrote a book on how and why they won 
their matches, but I am afraid after you had read it you were not 
much the wiser as to how it really was done; their forwards were 
fair, the backs, with the exception of the full-back, really good, but 
it was always extraordinary to me that a team who had played so 
much together, and knew the whereabouts of every man on the side, 
should have jumbled their passes so badly, and this undoubtedly was 
their undoing in the only match they lost, with Wales. The real 
secret of their success was the seven forwardsand the extra man outside 
the scrummage who was called a five-eighths. Now, a great deal has 
been written about this so-called five-eighths ; it has been played at 
different times in our own game, sometimes as a wing forward, and 
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sometimes simply to help the backs in defence. In the latter case it 
is perfectly legitimate; but in the former, when this wing forward is 
put there solely for the purpose of protecting the half-back, it is to 
say the least of it sailing very close to the wind as regards the 
rules of obstruction, and several referees were of that opinion and 
penalised him accordingly. 

Gallaher, one of the writers of the book mentioned, and himself 
the much-discussed five-eighths, declared it was their particular 
way of packing in the scrums, and attributed their always obtain- 
ing the ball to that fact; he also ridiculed the idea that anyone 
could twist a Rugby football when putting it into the scrum; but 
| have myself seen half-backs who if they could only put half as 
much spin on a cricket ball ona sticky wicket as they did on a football, 
would be International cricketers as well as footballers. And if there 
were nothing in the matter of putting the ball in the scrum, why 
was it Gallaher never allowed anyone to put the ball in except him- 
self ? Of course there may have been nothing in it, but when you 
come to consider all those little things carefully, doubts are bound to 
arise in your mind. Several English clubs tried to copy this new 
style of play, but with little success. Blackheath stuck to it right 
through the season; but they were not a great side, and I do not 
think, had they played the old formation, they would have won or 
lost more matches. The other club was Leicester, who played it for 
about their first dozen matches and then gave it up as abad job. It 
certainly strengthened their defence, but what they made up in this 
way was lost in attack, and at times it was painful to witness their 
backs with no room to work in. I will not say for a minute that 
this extra back is not the proper game to play, particularly with 
Welsh clubs like Swansea, Cardiff, and Newport, who are willing 
to give their time to practise and train and who proved its worth; 
but with our own clubs, who only turn out once a week, it is a 
tarce; and besides that, they have not the initiative that seems bred 
in the Welshmen. 

With regard to the South African-, we had nothing to learn, 
unless it taught us a lesson of pluck. With a very moderate pack of 
forwards (indeed, they were beaten in that position in nearly every 
game they played) they won most of their matches by magnificent 
tackling and the pace of their backs. Owing tu tneir pack being 
beaten so often their backs gut few opportunities ; but when they did 
it was a revelation to Englishmen to see their pace and the way they 
went for the line. I have before mentioned their tackling, but the 
one man who stood out far above the rest in this department was 
Marsburg, their full-back. The way he hurled himself at the feet 
of opposing forwards, and always came up smiling with the ball and 
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got his kick into touch, will live long in the memories of Rugby 
footballers who were lucky enough to see him, and many a three- 
quarter now shudders at the thought of the croppers he was brought 
down when a try appeared at his mercy. Marsburg was indeed a 
lucky man to come through such a long tour with so few injuries. 
It was just these two points that prevented the South Africans from 
being an ordinary team, but every one who played against them 
admitted they were grand sportsmen and played the game in its 
proper spirit; and if only for that reason we shall be delighted to 
see them here agin shortly. They certainly had one great draw- 
back to contend against—in their own country their grounds are 
exceedingly hard. I believe I am right in saying there are only two 
places where they play on grass, and, as everyone knows, last winter 
was a terribly wet one, some of the grounds being verit.ble quag- 
mires. They were lucky to beat some of our teams, who had much 
the best of the game, simply through taking the few chances that 
came their way. 

I have often been asked which I thought was the better side of 
the two. Of course comparisons are odious, and with two sides 
playing such an utterly different game it is very difficult to say, but 
in my opinion there is not the slightest doubt the All Blacks were 
vastly superior, not only in their play but in their tactics; and 
although no doubt some of the latter were open to question, and 
might not be regarded as quite legitimate, they were a great side, as 
their records show. But I sincerely hope no English sides will try 
to copy them. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


Tue Horse In History. By Basil Tozer. Illustrated. London: 
Methuen & Co. 1908. 


It is difficult to guess for what class of reader Mr. Tozer designs 
his book. The scholar—-indeed, the man of ordinary education— 


will be familiar with the matter which the author has culled from 
familiar classics, and will probably care little about references to more 
modern sport, while the ‘‘ racing man” will not be impressed by 
what Mr. Tozer has to say about the Turf, and is likely to care little 
for the ancients. The compiler draws on Homer, Xenophon, Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, Aristophanes, Aristotle, Virgil, and Czesar, of which 
last, by the way, he does not entirely approve. He seems rather in- 
clined to suspect that when Cesar discussed the art of war he was 
dealing with a subject on which he was only a doubtful authority ; 
so at least we judge from his disagreement with the ancient Roman 
author on certain points about which he says ‘‘ Cesar talks so 
glibly.’’ It is rather surprising at the present time of day to find a 
new book which devotes space to the legend of the wooden horse of 
Troy, or to “the pleasing anecdotes,” as Mr. Tozer calls them, of 
Alexander and Bucephalus. His idea seems to have been to tabulate 
every reference to a horse that he can find in any accepted work, 
starting from Aahmes I., a king of the Seventeenth Dynasty who 
drove out the Hyksos about 1500 B.c.; indeed, there is reference to 
an earlier period, toa native Egyptian King about the time of Jacob, 
between 1800 and 1700 B.c., who owned many horses and chariots. 
It is doubtful whether all this will appeal to the horse-lover of 
to-day; and about modern sport and sportsmen Mr. Tozer does not 
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seem to be a safe guide, one of his statements being in particular 
quite extraordinarily wide of the truth. He writes: ‘‘ Upon one point 
all trustworthy authorities on thoroughbreds and their performances, 
also the principal historians of the Turf, and in addition the leading 
‘Turfites’ of our own period, are in agreement, and that is that 
since the time of Flying Childers the Turf, the world over, has not 
known a horse faster than Eclipse was.” As a matter of fact no 
one conversant with the modern Turf for a moment entertains any 
such opinion. How fast Eclipse may have been cannot be said, for 
the simple reason that in his day the timing of distances was not 
even in its infancy; and even now, with the most perfect chrono- 
meters, experts in timing—and it is a much more difficult business 
than perhaps Mr. Tozer supposes—are by no means always found 
in agreement. Mr. Tozer appears to know something of hunting. 
Probably he has heard of a “rattling forty minutes’? which when 
carefully reckoned would be found no more than a very ordinary 
spin of fifteen; and when the modern sportsman reads about Eclipse 
having gone at the rate of a mile a minute he is fully aware that he 
is reading rubbish. 

The ‘‘leading Turfites of our own period’ hold most strongly 
to the belief that the speed of the thoroughbred horse has greatly 
increased during the last century, and the probability is that it was 
faster a hundred years ago than when Eclipse was at his zenith. 
The first occasion on which the time occupied by the Derby is given 
was in 1846, when Pyrrhus the First took 3 min. 55 sec. to gallop 
the mile anda half. Next year Cossack’s time was 2 min. 55 sec. 
Surplice took 2 min. 48 sec., The Flying Dutchman 3 min., Daniel 
O'Rourke 3 min. 2 sec. This year’s Derby winner, Signorinetta, is 
not generally regarded as a really good animal, highly as of course 
her owner esteems her; but she won the Derby in 2 min. 393 sec., 
and Spearmint a couple of years since took three seconds less. So 
it is with the Oaks. In 1849 and 1853 the winners occupied 2 min. 
56sec. Signorinetta took a little longer than she had taken about 
the Derby, which race, however, showed what she could do. In 
1906 Keystone took 2 min. 382 sec., which was a fraction longer than 
Cherry Lass had taken the year before. So again with the Leger. 
In 1810, the earliest record, the Duke of Leeds’s Octavian’s time is 
3 min. 30 sec. At the recent Doncaster Meeting, though the opinion 
exists that the three year-olds this season are moderate, Your 
Majesty’s time was 3 min. 6 sec., a little longer than Woolwinder 
took last year, he having been longer than Troutbeck, who galloped 
the course in 3 min. 4} sec. Times have been constantly improving, 
in fact. 

Mr. Tozer, however, deals very sketchily with the modern Turf, 
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and it is not easy to understand why he goes out of his way 
especially to mention Common, who, though he won Two Thousand, 
Derby, and Leger, did so in a bad year, and was soundly beaten in 
the Eclipse Stakes by Surefoot. 


Horses, HorSEMEN, AND STABLE MANAGEMENT. By Godfrey 
Bosvile. Illustrated. London: Geo. Routledge & Co. 1g08. 


This book is a curious mixture of disconnected fragments, not, 
it must be confessed, of any great value. Mr. Bosvile, indeed, has 
odd ways of expressing himself. Turning to his preface to ascertain 
what his design has been, we read: 

** Faulty asitis, this work is the first to establish a link between 
the prehistoric age of horses and horsemen and the present time. 
Other books have been simple branches of equine literature. 

‘Old and new ideas have been weighed—steering clear of fads 
and cranks. ; 

‘* Not only have there been innumerable interviews and much 
correspondence with the living, but communications with the dead ”’ 
—we had expected to find that Mr. Bosvile is a spiritualist, but he 
goes on to explain—‘‘ by means of the weil-penned manuscripts they 
left as monuments of their labours. 

‘**Since the first proofs have been corrected the sad intelligence 
of the deaths of Mr. Hugh Owen and Mr. Garrett Moore have 
reached the sporting world. 

“The victories of Chevalier Ginistrelli’s Signorinetta, by 
Chaleureux out of that marvellous mare Signorina, startled the 
racing world when the filly won the Derby at 100 to 1, which 
entitled her to rank as an extraordinarily good mare; especially 
when she followed this up by winning the Oaks. This took place 
after my book had gone to press.”’ 

It will be perceived that the author wanders rather jerkily from 
one subject to another ; it is certainly curious to introduce items of 
current sporting news into a preface. He continues to explain that 
‘it has been no easy task to connect the earliest times with the year 
1908,”’ and that his chief difficulty “‘ lay in explaining as clearly as I 
could matters of importance, not knowing to what extent readers 
are in touch with the equine world.”” What he has to say about 
the ‘earliest times” is, as a matter of fact, almost entirely pressed 
into eight pages, some of which are taken up with expressions of 
surprise at ‘‘the rapid strides that inventors have made in motor 
cars,’’ and in congratulations on the fact that the Greek and Roman 
authors who made veterinary and stable management a deep study 
‘did not spend most of their time Company-Promoting, or driving 
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motor cars at break-neck speed, or shattering their nerves by living 
at such high pressure as many of us do, because competition gives 
us no alternative.” 

On page 15, on which begins Chapter IJ., Chapter I. having 
started on page 7, we have abandoned antiquity, to which little 
more than casual references are subsequently found, and come to 
the question of ‘‘ Amateur Vets.”, though it is true that Xenophon 
here recurs for a few sentences; but, having disposed of him, 
Mr. Bosvile has little to say about “‘the earliest times,’ which he 
has been so troubled to connect with 1908. 

It must be by no means understood that the author does not 
know something of what he is talking about ; but his expressions are 
frequently so eccentric that they become puzzling. ‘‘ Fred Archer,” 
he says, ‘‘ was the chief exponent of nigger-driving jockeyship,” and 
we must confess to failing to understand what “ nigger-driving 
jockeyship” means? A chapter is devoted to Tom Cannon, who, it 
may freely be admitted, is worthy of it. But here again the author’s 
summary of the great jockey’s chief characteristics is decidedly 
quaint. He writes: ‘‘ Curiously interwoven with his gliding jockey- 
ship, were a searching pair of eyes, a resolute bearing, and a very 
noticeable pair of side whiskers.’”” The interweaving of the whiskers 
and the jockeyship is remarkable. In his chapter on ‘“‘ Gentlemen 
Riders ” the author eulogises the accomplished amateur whom he 
persistently calls Mr. ‘‘Gwynne’’ Saunders-Davies. With his estimate 
of that gentleman’s capacity, however, we entirely agree. He deals 
rather sketchily with this subject. The late Mr. Baird, as he says, 
rode as Mr. Abington, but we should scarcely describe this as his 
“nom de plume”? ‘* Roddy Owen” is the theme of another chapter. 
He is described as having “‘ occupied the unremunerative position of 
a younger son.” 

Mr. Bosvile is less confident than Mr. Tozer about the speed of 
the horses of to-day and of former times. ‘‘ There is something 
aggravating in not being able to definitely decide if our horses can 
gallop quicker than those of our forefathers,’’ he writes. We have 
dealt with this matter on a former page. 

There are chapters on ‘“‘ Bits and Bitting,’”’ on ‘ Saddles,” on 
“Whips,” and on ‘‘ Spurs,”’ and of course the Challenge Whip comes 
into the discussion, Mr. Bosvile persistently spelling Sir Ernest 
Cassel’s name with a superfluous ‘‘1.” A good deal of the book is 
taken up with veterinary matters, a subject upon which innumerable 
volumes already exist; nor has the author anything new to tell us 
about breeding. It is recognised as very much of a lottery, the fact 
that it is so being continually proved by the failure of the great 
majority of the high-priced yearlings which are sold at Newmarket 
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and Doncaster. Experts, as a rule, are in singularly close agree- 
ment as to the apparent value of these young animals. If halfa 
dozen of the best trainers, or owners who understand horses, were 
called upon to estimate the probable price any given yearling would 
fetch, there would in all probability be very little difference between 
them; and yet a large proportion of the best would prove themselves 
worthless for racing purposes. Perhaps there was never a better- 
bred animal than one Mr. Bosvile mentions, Simon Magus, a son of 
St. Simon, and of Wheel of Fortune, winner of the Oaks in 1879; 
indeed, the late Lord Falmouth’s daughter of Adventurer and 
Queen Bertha was doubtless one of the most brilliant mares that 
ever lived. Simon Magus, however, could never win a race of any 
sort, and innumerable other instances of the same sort of thing 
could be given. 

The best part of Mr. Bosvile’s book is the anecdotes of various 
horses he happens to have come across, and there is one remarkable 
story of a stock horse in North Queensland. This creature had all 
sorts of equine vices. His owner, unable to stand him any longer, 
sent him up to auction, and he was bought by “one of the most 
timid riders in the colony,” who put a saddle and bridle on him and 
straightway rode him out of the yard, fully believing that his pur- 
chase would suit him in every way, he having been assured by some- 
body in the depository that this was so—whether from malice or 
ignorance is not stated. He rode the horse for months and they got 
on perfectly well together, when one day he met a friend who looked 
at him hard and observed: ‘‘I reckon you have improved consider- 
ably in riding!” The nervous man asked for an explanation, and 
the reply was: ‘‘ Why, the bay you’re on was the worst horse they 
ever bred on our run. Before you bought him not a hand in the place 
could sit him.” It is almost certain that, supposing the nervous 
man had known what sort of a horse he possessed, and had ventured 
to get on him, the animal would have understood that his rider was 
afraid and would have given him reason for being so. The man, on 
the other hand, sat him with confidence, and the horse therefore 
behaved with the most perfect propriety. 


FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. By E. Ci. Somer- 
ville and Martin Ross. Illustrated. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1908. 


It is highly gratifying to us to remember that it was in this 
magazine that the admirable work of Misses Somerville and Ross 
was first introduced to readers. The present ‘‘ Experiences ’’ show 
no falling off; the humour, the keen insight, the quaint expressions 
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so truly characteristic of those who use them, are all as delightfully 
prominent as ever. Here we are more than glad to find again the 
familiar personages who have become so extraordinarily real—but 
readers of the authors’ former books will need no recommenda- 
tion of ours. Miss Somerville has greatly improved as an artist since 
the early days. The issue of one of these books is an event. 


A CATECHISM OF THE Motor Car. By John Henry Knight. 
Illustrated. |. London: Crosby Lockwood & Son. 1908. 
(1s. 6d.) 


This little book contains about 320 questions and answers, and 
anyone who masters it will know tolerably well all that need be 
known for practical purposes. ‘‘Can a man learn to drive a car 
by reading about cars and car-driving from a book ?” is the second 
query, and the answer is “‘ Hardly,” though it is urged, and no doubt 
with reason, that he may learn much, “ but to learn how to drive 
must be learnt by practical experience on a road.’”’ The author’s 
construction is not always of the best, but he expresses himself 
intelligibly. 
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Many people want to know where really well-found motors may 
be hired, by the hour, day, week, or month. Those in search of a 
car cannot do better than apply to the Jermyn Street Motor Hire 
and Repair Works, Wells Street, Jermyn Street, where landaulettes 
or open cars can be procured on reasonable terms for any period. 
An extensive garage, with machine shop and fitting shop, is at the 
service of clients. The Company are agents for new cars, and for 
the disposal of old ones—in fact desire to meet in every way the wishes 
of those who apply to them. 

x 


Mr. H. Horsell, of Dudley House, Wootton Bassett, has an over- 
whelming idea, which is doubtless perfectly justified, that there are 
enormous possibilities of agricultural development which a vast 
number of farmers, perhaps the majority, altogether miss. A farmer 
frequently does just what his father did, the father having in turn 
adopted the practices of his predecessor; whereas in a multitude of 
ways conditions have entirely altered. Mr. Horsell has had long 
experience and has been successful; now his desire is to impart 
what he has learnt to pupils at his Marsh Agricultural Training 
Farm, Wootton Bassett. He believes that agriculture is still a career 
which may be made remunerative. Anyone interested in the subject 
should communicate with him. 

We have previously drawn attention to the valuable effects of 
Ebberzine and Pass-Cora, invented by the well-known veterinary 
surgeon, Mr. E. Cooper Smith, of Midhurst. ‘‘ Don’t Fire!” Don’t 
Blister!” is his recommendation, and that his dressings do their 
work thoroughly is testified by many of the best-known owners and 
trainers in the country. At the beginning of the hunting season, 
however, it may be well to note that Pass-Cora is an excellent 
remedy for sore backs, sprains, filled legs, cracked heels, weak 
ligaments and tendons in hounds as well as horses, and a cure also 
for eczema, mange, and other skin diseases. 


* % * * * 

The fact that ‘“‘ Kyl-Fyre ” (‘‘ Kyl-Fyre,” Ltd., Eastbourne) has 
been adopted by some scores of corporations, hospitals, railways, 
hotels, factories, and in private houses by the Dukes of Devon- 
shire, Westminster, Bedford, Lords Iveagh, Ampthill, Kilmorey, 
Elibank, and many others, is sufficient testimony to its thorough 
efficiency. It is a dry powder, which instantaneously extinguishes 
fire, however caused; and if petrol, paraffin, and other inflammable 
oils are blazing, it is a well-known fact that liquid will only feed 
the flames. The effect of ‘‘ Kyl-Fyre,” indeed, is little short of 
miraculous. 

It is admitted that no better acetylene generators, head-lights, 
and searchlights for automobiles—yachts, &c.—are procurable than 
those of Troubetzkoy & Co., of Milan. The agents for the United 
Kingdom are the Union Motor Car Co., 21 Denbigh Street, S.W. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the October competition will be announced in 
the December issue. 


THE AUGUST COMPETITION 


The Prize in the August competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. W. H. Green, Cape Towu; Mr. 
Harold Palmer, Rosebery Square, London, E.C.; Mr. Carslake 
Winter Wood, Kenwick, Paignton, S. Devon; Mr. A. F. Johnstone, 
St. Kilda, Melbourne, Victoria; Mr. W. G. Hill, Highfield, Eagles- 
cliffe; Mr. E. H. W. Mortimer, Lieutenant roth Jats, Alipore, 
Calcutta; Mr. M. B. Savill, Heathy Farm, Three Bridges; Mr. 
B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, London, W.; Mr. Adolphe 
Abrahams, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C.; and Miss 
Thomson, Broomfield, Abbots Langley, Herts. 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL AT NEWLANDS, CAPE COLONY—SOUTH AFRICAN COLLEGE JV. DIOCESAN 
COLLEGE 


Photograph by Mr. W. H. Green, Cafe Town 
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THE MARATHON RACE—DORANDO AT UXBRIDGE COMMON 
Photograph by Mr. Harold Palmer, Rosebery Square, London, E.C. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


NEWION ABBOT RACES—TEIGNBRIDGE SELLING HURDLE RACE—MR. L. B. BEAUCHAMP’S 
WHITE TREE (WINNER) LEADING 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter Wood, Kenwick, Paignton, South Devon 


FEATHER-WEIGHT BOXING AT THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLtGE, OSBORNE 
Photograph by Mr. G. C. Hatch, Cadet R.N., Eastbourne 
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COLCHESTER GARRISON SPORTS—OFFICERS’ OBSTACLE RACE 
Photograph by Miss E. Pitt Fry, Silver Birches, Colchester 


CORPORAL F. V. WILLIAMS WINS THE TRANSVAAL POLE VAULT CHAMPIONSHIP (1908) 
WITH I0 FT, 6 IN. 


Photograph by Mr, A. F. Johnstone, St. Kilda, Melbourne, Victoria 
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POLO AT CATTERICK BRIDGE—CATTERICK UV. MIDDLEWOOD 
Photograph hy Mr. W. G. Hill, Highfield, Eaglescliffe 


TUG OF WAR TEAM OF THE I0OTH JATS REGIMENT 
This team won the Tug of War at the Lucknow Assault of Arms in 1904-5-6 


Photograph by Mr. E. H. W. Movtimer, Lieutenant 10th Jats, Alipore, Calcutta 
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THE KITE HANDICAP AT GATWICK—HEATH LAD (ON LEFT) BEATS KNEAD 


Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Heathy Farm, Three Bridges 


THE TWELFTH 


Photograph by Miss Agg, Braal Castle, Halkirk, Caithness, N.B. 
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WELL MATCHED 


Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, London, W. 
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DEHRA DUN POLO TOURNAMENT 
Photograph by Major A. Mears, I.A., Bangalore, India 
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ICELAND-PONY TROTTING AT CELTIC PARK, BELFAST 
Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, Co. Down 
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JAMES BRAID (OPEN CHAMPION) GETTING WELL OUT OF A BUNKER ON TO THE I8TH GREEN 


AT WALTON HEATH 


Photograph by Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom 
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CROWHURST OTTER HOUNDS ON THE MEDWAY 


Photograph by Miss Travers, St. Leonards-on-Sea 


PTARMIGAN ON HER NEST IN FORFARSHIRE 


Photograph by Major R. Sparrow, 7th Dragoon Guards, Sible Hedingham, Essex 
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TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA 


Photograph by Mr. Adolfhe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 


FLYING THE WIDEAWAKES-—ISLAND OF ASCENSION 


Photograph by Private Haywood, R.M.L.I. 
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WiTHOUT SADDLE OR BRIDLE 


Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Heathy Farm, Three Bridges 


A TAME GROUSE 


Photograph by Mr. C. H. Atkinson, Singleton Grange, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancs. 
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MOP FIGHT—SOOT ¥. FLOUR—REGIMENTAL SPORTS IN CAMP AT SALTFORD 
Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


A BORZOI CLEARING A FIVE-BARRED GATE 
Photograph by Miss Thomson, Broomfield, Abbots Langley, Herts. 
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Read, Mark, Learn, and Inwardly Digest 
PACT... 


The VACUUM CLEANALL 


is the best machine in existence for cleaning laces, woollen 
goods, gloves, furs, and articles of attire generally. 


No Household complete without one. 
Saves Time Trouble, and Temper. 


AaCCHAR= 


Miss ELLEN TERRY writes :— 
‘‘What a wonderful little machine the Vacuum Cleanall is, to be sure! Thanks 

for telling me about it. Of course I must have one! It isa marvel of quickness, 

and does its work so thoroughly. I am delighted with it. Once more, thanks.” 


A Writer in the “ Lady’s Pictorial’? says :— 
“Tt is a loag time since we have seen anything so ingenious, convenient, and 
useful as this little machine.” 


Myra’s Journal” says :— 
‘A wonderful little machine, quite simple really, although so efficacious, which 
cleans garments most thoroughly, equal to new, without any danger of shrinking them. 


If interested, send for explanatory pamphlet, 


| =| THE VACUUM CLEANALL MACHINE SYNDICATE, Ltd. 
(Dept. B) 31, BREWER STREET, LONDON, W. a 
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HAND-MADE 
REAL 
DONEGAL 

TWEED. 


Coat and Skirt, 
trimmed Leather, 
89/6 
Semi-Sac, 
untrimmed, 65/6 
Coats from 47/6 


Unequalled for Walking, 
Fishing, Golfing, Driving, 
Motoring, and Country 
Wear genera lly. 


TROUBETZKOY fait 
GENERATORS& LAMPS||| 


No Waste of Carbide. Constant Pressure System. PAINTER, 


Ltd., 
Sole Agents : UNION MOTOR CAR Co., ae 

Telegrams: “UMOTCA.” 21, DENBIGH ST., MALYERN 
Telephone: 5720 Westminster. Belgrave Road, 8.W. 


DON’T FIRE OR BLISTER! 
FOR 


LAME HORSES 


USE 
EBBERZINE and 
PASS-CORA. 


They neither Blister, Blemish, nor stop work. 

These remedies have now a _ world-wide 

reputation, being absolutely unequalled. 

Used by His Majesty the King’s Trainer, 
and horse owners of all classes. 


EBBERZINE 
For Curbs, Splints, 
Spavins, ecc. 
4/9 8/9 12/9 
per bottle. 
Remittance must be sent 
with Urder. 
zop rod 
30 sad 
‘suop 
0} 104 
VY09-SSVd 


pues 


Address— 


EBBERZINE & PASS-CORA CO. ({$07), Ltd., Midhurst, Sussex, 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


TRADES 
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